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COUNT CANDESPINA’S STANDARD. 
A BALLAD. 
BY GEORGE H. BOKER, 


The King of Aragon now entered Castile, by the way of Soria and Osma, with 
a powerful army ; and having been met by the queen’s forces, both parties en- 
camped near Sepulveda, and prepared to give battle. This engagement called 
from the field where it took place de /a Espina, (The Field of Thorns,) is one of 
the most famous of thatage. The dastardly Count of Lara fled at the first shock, 
and joined the queen at Burgos, where she was anxiously awaiting the issue ; 
but the brave Count of Candespina (Gomez Conzalez) stood his ground to the 
last, and died on the field of battle. His standard bearer, a gentleman of the 
house of Olea, after having his horse killed under him, and both hands cut off 
by sabre-strokes, fell beside his master, still clasping the standard with his arms 
and repeating his war-cry.— Mad. Anita George's Annals of the Queens of Spain, 

Scarce were the splintered lances dropped, 
Scarce were the swords drawn eut, 


Ere recreant Lara, sick with fear, 
Had wheeled his steed about. 





His courser reared, and plunged, and neighed, 
Loathing the fight to yield, 

But the coward spurred him to the bone, 
And drove him from the field. 


Gonzalez in his stirrups rose,— 
“Turn turn, thou traitor knight! 

Thou bold tongue in a lady’s bower, 
Thou dastard in a fight! 


But vainly valiant Gomez cried \ 
Across the waning fray, 

Pale Lara and his craven band 
To Burgos scoured away. 


“ Now, by the God above me, sirs, 
Better we all were dead, 
Than a single knight among ye all 
Should ride where Lara led! 


Yet ye who fear to follow me, 
As yon traitor, turn and fly ; 

For I lead ye not to win a field, 
I lead ye forth to die. 


“Olea, plant my standard here— 
Here, on this little mound ; * 
Here raise the war-cry of thy house, 
Make this our rallying ground. 


“Forget not, as thou hop’st for grace, 
The last care I shall have 
Will be to hear the battle-cry, 
And see that standard wave.” 


Down on the ranks of Aragon 
The bold Gonzalez drove, 
And Olea raised his battle-cry, 
And waved the flag above, 


Slowly Gonzalez’ little band 
Gave ground before the foe, 

But not an inch of the field was won" 
Without a deadly blow ; 


And not an inch of the field was won 

That did not draw a tear 4 
From the widowed wives of Aragon, 

That fatal news to hear. 


Backward and backward Gomez fought, 
And high o’er the clashing steel, 

Plainer and plainer rose the cry— — 
“Olea for Castile !”’ 


Backward fought Gomez, step by step, 
Till the cry was close at hand, 

Till his dauntless standard shadowed him. 
And there he made his stand. 


Mace, sword, and axe rang on his mail, 
Yet he moved not where he stood, 
Though each gaping joint of armour ran 


A stream of purple blood. 
As pierced with countless wounds he fell, 
he standard caught his eye, 
And he smiled, like an infant hushed asleep, 
To hear the battle-cry. 


Now, one by one, the wearied knights 
Had fallen, or basely flown ; 

And on the mound, where bis post was fixed, 
Olea stood alone. 


“ Yield up thy banner, gallant knight, 
Thy lord lies on the plain, 
Thy duty bas been nobly done, 
I would not see the slain.” 


““Spare pity, King of Aragon, 
I would not bear thee lie ; 
My lord is looking down from heaven, 
To see his standard fly.” — 


“ Yield, madman, yield! thy horse is down, 
* Thou hast nor lance nor shield ; 
I will grant thee time.—This flag 
neither fy nor yield.” 


They girt the standard round about, 


A wall of flashing stee 
Bat still they healt the ediene—~ 


“ Olea for Castile!” 








And there against all Aragon, ! 
Full-armed with lance and brand, 

Olea fought until the sw 
Snapped in his sturdy hand. 


Among the foe, with that high scorn ° 
Which laughs at earthly fears, 

He hurled the broken bilt, and drew 
His dagger on the spears. 


They hewed the hauberk from his breast, 
The helmet from his head, 

They hewed the hands from off his limbs, 
From every vein he bled. 


Clasping the standard to his heart, 
He raised one dying peal, 
That rang as if a trumpet blew— 


* Olea for Castile !”’ Graham's Magazine. 





THE RUSSIAN LOCHINVAR. 


The big-booted Czar had his eye on the East, 

For treaties and truces he cares not the least, 

And save his good pleasure he conscience hath none, 
He talks like the Vandal and acts like the Hun. 

So faithless in peace, and so ruthless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of King like the big-booted Czar? 


He stayed not for speech, but, with sabre and gun, 
He rushed into Turkey, though cause there was none ; 
But when he got near to the old Iron Gate, 

He found certain reasons which urged him to wait, 
For down by the Danube stood Omar Pasha, 
Prepared to encounter our big-booted Czar. 


So he drew up his legions—serf, vassal, and thrall, 
His footmen, and horsemen, and cannons, and all, 
Then out spake bold Omar, his hand on his sword, 
In an attitude fitting an Ottoman Lord, 

“OQ come ye in peace here, or Come ye in war, 
Or tosee St, Sophia, you big-booted Czar? 


“T’ve long asked aos homage, my suit you denied, 
And my holy religion you’ve scorned and decried, 
So now I’ve come down with this army of mine, 
The rights and the wrongs of the case to define, 
And you have not a chance, for the Mussulman star 
Must pale when it looks on the flag of the Czar.” 


He flung down bis challenge, the Turk took it up, 
(Remarking on slips *twixt the lip and the cup) 
And deigned to his logic the briefest reply, 

“ That the claim was unjust, and its proof was a lie,” 
And he brought up some thousands of swords as a bar 
To further advance by the big-booted Czar. 


So before Oltenitza the battle took place, 

And the Russian thought proper to right about face, 
For the guns of Stamboul had a menacing boom, 

And the bombshell sent flying the Dannenburg piume, 
And the Cossacks all grumbled, “ ’T were better by far, 
To eat tallow at home than dine out with the Czar.” 


One hint would not do, nor one word in his ear. 
The despot commands, and his men persevere— 
So again to the breeezes their standards are flung, 
And Kalafat echoes the war-trumpet tongue, 

And the Ottoman, charging, has scattered afar 
The ill-fated troops of the big-booted Czar. 


There was wild disarray in the rear and the van, 
The Moslem they rode, and the Cossacks they ran. 
There was racing and chasing—’twas pleasing to see 
The Russ as well beat as a Russian can be, 

May this, and much worse, be all fortune of war 


That awaits the old pirate, the big-booted Czar. Punch, 





HOW I SPENT THE NIGHT AT THE BLUE BOAR. 


It was a cold, gloomy evening, when I, Peter Crump, was whirled awa 
on top of the Quicksilver coach from the town of A——, in which place 
had for some years been employed as assistant in the establishment of 
Messrs. Biggs and Sniggs, linen and woollen drapers. My feelings were 
decidedly pleasurable, as I lit my cigar, folded my rough voluminous wrap- 
per around me, and left the dull streets behind ; for A—— had never been 
an agreeable home to me: my employers had been somewhat overbear- 
ing, and not too polite; my ignorant brother assistants had endeavoured 
to conceal their sense of inferiority by a game of me ; 
and she who alone had thrown a gleam of sunshine on my residence in 
the place had, a short time before — and bound herself for life to 

oung Hicks, the hairdresser, and left darkness and desolation behind. 

ow I was on my way to C—— to enter upon a new situation, the salary 
of which was as much as eight pounds a year more than that which I had 
received from Mesers Biggs and Sniggs; and, besides the brilliant pros- 
prospect this opened to me, I had the pleasant consciousness of carrying 
in acetal a less a sum than six pounds, eight shillings and four-pence- 
hal , all my own. 

Of the coach journey I have little to relate. It was just as, I suppose, 


coach journeys on gloomy evenings usually are. Inside there were three 
fat ladies one fat gentleman ; outside there were several nondescript 
individuals, silent 


sleepy, of whom all that was visible was a vague, 
indistinct mass of great-coats, woollen shawls, caps, and noses. “Whe 
evening was bitterly cold; and glad enough was I when, about nine 
o'clock, we arrived at the large sea-port town of B—— ; rattled over the 
stony streets, dropping most ofthe passengers here and there as we went 
on ; and drew up, at at the door of the Blue Boar Hotel, where I 
was to pass the night, intending to prosecute 7 journey next morn 
the Twopenny Buster steam-packet. As well as the state of my 

would permit. for latterly they had been as numb and heavy, from the 
cold, as a pair of granite posts—I got off the coach and entered the house. 
The waiter showed me into  coffee-room, a large, cold, dreary, new-look- 
ing apartment, with an —— floor, bare walls, curtainlees windows, 
lots of little tables with iron legs, a white marble mantel-piece, which 


made me shiver to look at it, and a cold, callous-looking grate, contain- 
lamps of insensible coal, from which the vital spark had nearly 


by om by a man called Johnson. 


oa 
all the hopes I had been cherishiag of a blazing fire, a comfortable room, 
Promethean brandy-and-water, and a newspaper with a bloody marder Ip 
it! The waiter saw my lengthened visage, and said in an apol 
tone, while he stirred the hopelese-looking coals, as if he thought there 
was any poesibility of reviving them— 
“ Very poor fire, very poor fire indeed, sir! The room is not finish- 
ed yet, sir. Quite a new room—a new addition; the house iteelf is very 
old, sir, The walls of this room is damp yet, and won't take the paper. 
Paper is ordered though, sir ; and an ‘ansum paper it is, sir—the ‘ansum- 
est paper ever you seen in your life, sir. An extrornary ‘ansum coffee- 
room it will be altogether, when its finished. It aint quite finished yet, 
sir; but when it is finished, there wont be such another in this county or 
the next. Mr. Snooks is the architect, sir; there aint sich another archi- 
tect in the country, sir. Wrote a book, sir, with plates in it—The Archi- 
tectural Capabilities of Chimleys. This here chimley, sir, is a beauty out- 
side ; you wouldn't know it to be a chimley atall,ifyou wasn't told, It's 
a statty of Britannier, sir—’oller you know, sir; and the smoke goes up 
through the body, and comes out at the top of the hemlet, so aa to repre- 
sent the plume of feathers ‘pon top of the hemlet, you know, sir! There's 
a failure inside, though, somewhere; the fire smokes with a westerly 
wind, and wont burn at all with no other. It’s been lighted ten fimes to- 
day, sir, and wont get up nohow. Mind tobacco smoke, sir?” And, as 
he asked the question, the waiter paused from his futile attempts to light 
the fire by means of an old newspaper which be had recklessly torn to 
pieces, and thrust through the bars of the grate for that purpose, “ Mind 
tobacco-emoke, sir?” 
“No,” I replied; “ I rather like it. Why do you ask?” 
“ 'Cos there’s a stunning fire down In the smoking-room, sir ; and a jolly 
lot of gen’l’men there too. Ifyou don’t mind smoke, sir, you'll find it very 
comfortable there. There aint such a snug room in the towa as our emok- 
ing-room. Nota grand room like this, you know, sir; but snug, sir, snug 
—snug and cosy, It’s an old room, sir, with an old carved oak wainscot, 
which is greatly admired ; the most curiouseet old oak wainseot ever you 
seen, sir. Like to go down, sirt”’ 
I hailed the proposal with delight. A stunning fire, a snug room, bran 
dy-and-water, and a jolly company! What achange from this cold, deso- 
late place! I motioned to the waiter to lead on; and, under bis guid- 
ance, shortly arrived at the room in question. The door was thrown open, 
and [ entered; at the same moment ordering, in a loud and audible volee 
—to show that I was at my ease, and was accustomed to good soclety— 
a glass of brandy-and-water, “ hot as blazes.” The emoke was so dense 
in the room, that 1 could, at first, distinguish little or nothing, save the 
gas lamp in the centre, shining like the moon in a fog. After afew mo- 
ments, however, when the inevitable coughing was over, and my eyes 
were somewhat accustomed to the dense medium, I became conscious that 
there were about ten or a dozen gentlemen present, who, having aban- 
doned the more remote parts of the room, had ranged themselves in a se- 
micircle around the fire; each with a glass of grog placed somewhere 
within his reach, and each with a long clay pipe in his mouth--exce 
one, who was emoking a monstrous meerschaum. Two or three of the 
party arose, and very politely offered me a seat; a kindness of which I, 
with equal politeness, availed myself. My brandy-and-water was brought 
in, piping hot ; I sipped it, looked into the blazing fire, and began to feel 
very comfortable. 
“ Pipe, sir?” asked one of the gentlemen, raising his hand to the man- 
tel-piece to reach me one. . 
“ Thank you,” I replied ; “ I will waita little. I've been smoking.” 
This was true--I had managed to get through a cigar while on top of 
the coach. By dint of long and  vaa/ys 7 practice, I had made myself 
ual to the occasional accomplishment of that feat ; but | was afraid of a 


pipe. 

I was silent, and so were the rest. I didn’t know how to begin a con- 
versation, and the others all Lap to be in deep bom oy not a sound 
was to be heard, save the ticking of a clock which in the corner of 
the room, and the puff-puffing of the smokers. I certainly could discover 
no signs of that extreme jollity which the waiter had led me to expect ; 
and perhaps I felt rather relieved at it, my forte lying rather in the deeper 
operations of the brain than in pred a a jocularity. 

During the silence, I occupied myself by o ing the a of 
my companions, They seemed, generally speaking, to be and 
others, who had dropped in to spend an hour or two, but who were not 
staying in the house, There was nothing remarkable about any of them, 
save one. This was the gentleman emoking the meerschaum. He was 
very strongly-built though rather round Idered man; with a dark 
complexion, dark bushy hair, large whiskers, a low forehead ; small, piere- 
ing, restless eyes, which peered out, sh as needles, from between the 

-closed lids ; and a remarkably large hooked nose. Altogether, there 
Se ons SOT o Give byte we ee oe 
especially so; you cou rs away a pes, 
the smoke seemed to flow out of his mouth in a continuous stream. 
never moved to take his glass of grog; he never 
his chair ; and his very breathing was noiseless. The 
eyes, however, made amends for all this quiet. While those of the rest of 

e company were fixed on the fire, or on vacancy, his were continually 
wandering about the circle, giving each individual, in yep 
glance; and directing, as it appeared to me, a share of atten- 


tion to myself. Whetherit was the cause or the effect pe tt pede 
but my eyes sought bim as much as his me. Do what I would, 
there was no preventing them from y stealing back to the face 
of the hook-nosed man. 

At length one of the company arose, and went to refill his pipe from a 
large brass box of tobacco w stood on the table. While ia 
the operation, he said, with the air of a person who did not 
reflection, “ I’m sure you are wrong, Symons! He cut her with a 
carving-knife, and buried her in the garden.” 

“ Knocked her brains out with the poker, and threw her into the river,’’ 


said the gentleman addressed, dogmatically. 

“ I remember reading the case in the papers perfectly, Symons ; 
I’m certain I'm right.” 

“ Knocked her brains out with the poker, and threw her into the ri- 
ver.” repeated the other, still more dogmatically than before, with a puff 
of smoke between each word. 

“ May I ask to what case you refer, gentlemen?” said I. I bad nearly 
finished my of brandy-and-water ; a genial glow pervaded my ays- 
tem ; and I felt self-confident and happy. 

o it is a murder case, sir,” eald the gentloman who had hese Silieg 

“a case which was tried at the last —— aesizes ; 


B 


M 
poker, and threw her into the ~ Fag while I maintain that he cut her 
throat, and buried her in the garden.” 
Now I must mention bere, that remarkable criminal 


Perhaps two reasons may be given for this. First, that my 


pleasurable horror. Secondly, that I once 
town, at a time when the assizes were being held, 
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a reception after a coll ride of thirty miles! What a chill to 


several hours in court. The consequence was, 
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inary predilection for legal knowledge, especially with regard to crimi- 
nal trials; | read everything about them which 1 could procure; and I 
flatter myself that, on each matters, I was looked up to by my friends and 
companions as 4 bit of an oracle. 

Now, the case about which the disputc had arisen I happened to have 
at my fingers’ ends; and, accordingly, I soon settled the question. I 
went through the facts of the case ; I named the counsel on either side ; 
I recapitulated the evidence of the witnesses ; I told the way in which the 
judge had passed sentence ; and, above all, I dwelt on the way in which 
the detective police had tracked the criminal and brought him to justice 
—a part of the case which really was very remarkable, and which had 
made a great impression on my mind. 

Of course, I made a sensation. Two or three of the company whispered 

ther ; all stared inquiringly at me; and the hook-nosed man espe- 
cially shot at me, from under his protruding brows, glances more search- 
ing than ever. It was evident that I was taken for a somebody—most 
likely for a legal man, probably fora barrister, possibly even for a judge! 
I felt decidedly flattered and pleased. I passed the hair back from my 
brow, #80 a8 to make my forehead look higher, and threw an expression of 





sagacity into my eyes. ; ye 
= Did you hear the trial, sir’? ’’ at length said a gentleman sitting near 
me. 


“ No,” I replied, “ I didn’t hear it; but, of course, I know something 
abont it.” 

This was a master-touch. I had not told an untruth, and I had strength- 
ened the impression. The consciousness that I was looked up to was ex- 
tremely pleasant. However, a more severe trial of my skill was approach- 
ing. One of the company put the question plamp— 

“ Lawyer, sir?” 

“ Sirt”’ 

“ Are you a lawyer, sir?” 

I must confess | felt somewhat embarrassed. 

“ Yes—no.” I stammered out; “ not exactly. That is, yeu’ll excuse 
me, sir, but I would rather not speak on that subject now. There are oc- 
Casions, sir, whea geutlemen in my position find it desirable not to be re- 

” 


ised. 

Better still. My position in life was that of a linendraper’s assistant, 
and I certainly was desirous not to be recognised ; but I had given the 
company to understand that I was some great man travelling incog. The 
smile which accompanied the words implied a great deal more than was 
told in the words themselves. 

However, I was afraid of any more direct questioning, so 1 skilfully 
turned the conversation just at the right moment, by asking at what time 
In the morning the tide would serve for a vessel to go down the river. It 
will be remembered that | was to leave in the morning by the Twopenny 
Buster steamer. 

* About eight o'clock, sir,’ said a gentleman who had something nauti- 
cal about his appearance. “The Queen of the West for New York, sails 
with the morning tide, Fine sbip, that, sir.” 

“ Ah,” Lreplied. ‘Clean run, I suppose.” 

T had picked up this expression from the description of a ship in the 
Mlustrated London News ; 0, having heard that eminent lawyers knew 
something about everything, I made use of it now. The hook-nosed man 
looked at me more intently than ever. 

The re who had replied to me proceeded to give a description 
of the ship; and once or twice in the course of it, | really thought I was 
discovered, for he talked about a “ counter” “ yards,” and © cloths ;” but 
it appewred he referred to some on board the vessel. I never knew before 
that shops were kept on board ships. 

I had another, and another glass of brandy-and-water, and a cigar. We 
all got very qa! ; and I remember boasting that my present journey 
had reference to large pecuniary interests (1 was to get an increase of 
salary to the amount of eight pounds a year), and that I had a large sum 
of money in thy pocket. : 





SHe Avvion. 


the right, and then we turned to the left, and then we turned to the right 
again. Here and there a pair of boots might be seen outside a door, 
and occasionally might be heard the snoring of a sleeper ; but, gener- 
ally, the passages seemed dreary and deserted, and sounded hollow to our 
echoing feet. 

I had not gone far in the compary of boots before I asked him whether 
he knew who the book-nosed man was. 

“ Dunknow at all, sir,” was his reply : “ Dunknow nothing whatsumev- 
er about un; quite a stranger to me. He’s a rum customer, | reckon, that 
ere chap.” 

* Don’t you know his name *”’ 

“Smith,a say; bat i don’t call that no name at all whatsumever. 
Shouldn’t bave no desire whateumever for to meet him by moonlight 
alone, that ere chap, if I had any tin about me.” 

* Bless me 1” thought I. “ And I said, in his presence, that I had 
a large sum with me! Do you know,” I said aloud, “he threatened 
to murder me in the room there just now, only because I just spoke to 
him !”’ 

“ Fancied I beerd a row and a squeak,” said boots, “ but thoft it was 
the rats. Wonder he didn’t go drough wi’ the job, then, while he was 
about it. Its my ‘pinion that there chap would as soon murder a man as 
look at un,” 

« Good gracious!” I cried, “ why do you think that ?” 

Boots did not reply for a moment; but then, suddenly stopping 
short in bis walk, he deliberately placed the candlestick on the floor ; 
and, taking me by the button-hole, said in slow and solemn tones, 

“ He’ve a been staying in this house three days, and when he settled his 
bill this evening (he’s a going away to-morrow), he paid the boots off with 
a sixpence! It’s my ’pinion, that anybody as would do that wou/d as soon 
murder a man as look at un.” 

And boots, resuming his candlestick, moved on again at a quicker pace 
than before; as if, now that he bad relieved his mind, he did not care to 
say any more on the subject. Ican’t say l exactly saw the connection be- 
tween murdering a man and paying boots off with a sixpence ; but any- 
thing spoken confidently carries some weight with it—and boots did speak 
confidently. 

At length we reached the chamber which I was to occupy ; and, having 
received instructions to cali me at an early hour, boots, after a mighty 
yawn, departed. I listened to his retiring footsteps until they died away 
into silence, and then tried to fasten the door; but there was something 
the matter with the lock, and my whole strength could not turn the key. 
the reader will not be surprised to learn that after what had passed, and 
the horrid suspicions of boots, I felt extremely nervous; and this feeling 
the aspect of the room did not tend to dispel, It was a large, lofty apart- 
ment, with a corniced ceiling, and a dirty, time-worn paper. There were 
two or three closets or cupboards, with old oaken doors ; and the bed was 
a massive four-poster of dark, carved wood, with crimson curtains.— 
Altogether, there was something sombre-looking about the place. I went 
to the window for relief, looked out, and gazed upon a church-yard! A 
strange neighbour it would have appeared to any other inn, but to this it 
seemed a most fitting one. The pale moonlight streamed upon the white, 
ghost-like tomb-stones, the old gothic church-windows, the waving cypress 
trees, and the rank, green grass that grew upon the graves. While | 
looked, the solemn, deep-toned clock struck one. 

I turned from the window, and looked at the bed with a longing eye ; 
for, independently of the fatigue which I really felt, I would have given 
the world to have plunged at once into its warm recesses, and have hid 
my nervous fears between the blankets. But before doing this, it was 
necessary to look under it, to see that no one was concealed there. Some- 
how, I felt that I could not rest without doing so. I took the candle, 
lifted the vallance, and peeped. Except a few spiders, no living thing 
was there ; so far all was safe. But then there were the closets, or what- 
ever those places might be, with the oaken doors. I proceeded to examine 
them ; but the first twol looked into proved tobe merely cupboards, fitted 





I said all got chatty, but | was wrong. The dark man with the hooked- 
nose, the bushy whiskers, and the half-closed, piercing eyes, sat quiet and 
motionless, till smoking hie meerschaum. There was something strange, 
I was almost going to say unearthly, about the man. The more I looked 
at him, the more strange I thought him; and when, at length, the con- 
versation began to flag, and our companions, one by one, to depart, | 
gave myeelf entirely up to wondering who and what he was. My thoughts 
were certainly thus engaged when I glided of, imperceptibly, into a short 


When I awoke, a change had come over the aspect of affairs. The com- 
y had departed ; the gas burnt dim ; the moonlight streamed through 
a chink of the window shutter; the formerly blazing fire had nearly burnt 
itself out ; the old oak wainscot and smoke-begrimed ceiling frowned dark 
and grim ; the room felt chilly, and the wind had riser, and was wailing 
mournfully in the long passages of the old house. The deserted chairs, 
late the seats of living and breathing men, looked, with their bard, gaunt 
fleshless arms and legs, like so many skeletons. The poor, empty, forsaken 
glasses seemed like ghosts of the past. Little white heaps of ashes were 
strewed upon the table, and the pipes, which, but a few moments before, 
had been warmed with a hearty genial glow, now lay stretched on the 
table, mere bits of inanimate, senseless clay. 

All spoke of gloom and desolation. I had been talking, too, a good 
dea! of crimes and murders; and, notwithstanding my familiarity with 
such subjects, they now recurred somewhat unpleasantly to my mind. 
had slept off the exbilarating effects of the brandy-and-water, and expe- 
rienced some degree of reaction. In short, I felt rather queer, 

But the chairs were not all deserted ; the pipes were not all cold and 
lifeless, One being, besides myself, still remained in the room ; one pipe 
still sent forth its volumes of smoke to cast additional gloom upon the 
dim ceiling. The smoke was from the meerschaum ; the smoker was he 
of the bushy whiskers and the great nose! A shudder passed over m 
frame, and a chill pervaded my system, only to be compared to that which 
pure — wh ern in the wy rod youth and innocence, a cold door- 

ey has been plac ween my shoulders by my maternal grandm , 
in cube to check a bleeding at the nose, ated - sain 

I essayed to s ; but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. I 
looked for relief to my glass ; but it—alas! was empty. I half turned to 
fly ; but checked my coward purpose. What had Pt fear? I reasoned 
—he was only flesh and blood. He could not be a disembodied spirit.— 
Disembodied spirits did not smoke meerschaums : disembodied spirits did 
not drink embodied spirits. But, what was he then? Who could he pos- 
| be? He had not spoken a syllable for the evening: he alone had 
held himself aloof from the general conversation. Now all the rest had 
retired, but there still sat he ; smoke still ascended from his pipe ; brandy- 
and-water still remaitied in bis glass. A restless desire to investigate the 
matter took possession of me. I coughed, I hemmed, I hummed, I whis- 
tled, I blew my nose, | moved my chair, I did everything I could think of 
to draw his attention. But all in vain: he uttered not a word, but sat 
there still and silent, with his little eyes, late so restless, glowering at the 
fire. Come what would, I determined to speak to him. I screwed up my 
courage ; [ pulled up my shirt-collar; I buttoned in my coat ; and in a 
firm, bold voice, I said,— 

“ Rather cold this evening, sir!” 

Still no reply : not even a nod. He took no more notice of me than if 
I had been a stock or a stone. 1 began to feel rather angry. Was it pos- 
sible—ah! a sudden thought struck me. Perhaps he was deaf, or dumb, 
or both! What an ass I must have been not to have thought of that be- 
fore. That was the cause of his silence, no doubt; at all events, 1 would 
try by experiment. Idon’t know what daring impulse possessed me ; but 
I advanced close to the hook-nosed man,—I suppose, without being per- 
ceived, for he still took no notice of me,—and making a sort of speaking 
trumpet of my hands, I put one end close to his ear, and, placing my 
mouth at the other, shouted, at the full pitch of my voice,— 

“ Rather cold this “4 : 

The words hadn’t time to leave my mouth, for, in a moment, the 
stranger's grasp was on my throat, and his muscular arm was brandisb- 
in wed are Bn over my head. 

e with terror, and sunk upon my knees, expecting the 
when the fatal iron should crunch into my skull. Bat, jestes I thought 
it was descending, the grasp on my neck was loosened, and the stranger, 
with a ee eee ~y hg Any back into bis chair, put down the 
er, resuming his pipe, began once more to stare at 

. and to ) mphe room with clouds of smoke. nee 
_ _ AS may 'y supposed, I didnot renew my experiment on hi . 

ricular organs ; but, on the contrary, I sprung - A the room, and, a 
ing through the long passages, lit only by one solitary gas light, paused 
not until I met the yawning boots, who was waiting up until the arrival 
of Bn two o'clock oo P. ‘ 

be chambermaid, who it appeared had retired to rest for 
had left directions with boots to show me to my room ; and Se oven 

, lit a bed-candle and ed me up-stairs. Never was there such a 
labyrinth as he led me through. First we went up a flight of stairs ; then | 
we went through a long passage with bed-rooms on one side of it: then 
we went through a long with bed-rooms on the other side of it : 
and then we went through another long passage with bed-rooms on both 


— 








up with shelves, and containing nothing, except an empty, dirty phial- 
bottle, and a broken wineglass, 

The last door I opened was that of a clothes-press, full of long, black, 
funeral-looking garments. I had expected to see merely empty shelves, 
as before ; and to such a pitch were my nerves wrought up, that I recoiled 
a step in affright. 1 had read of robbers and assassins who had concealed 
themselves in such places, behind the garments ; and even while I looked, 
I heard a noise as of something moving within, and could be sworn I saw 
one of the dresses move, The blood rushed back to my heart with a blow 
like that of asledge-hammer, and my hand trembled so that I could ecarce- 
ly hold the candlestick ; but I stood stock-still. 1 expected every moment 
to see a man step forth with crape over his face, and a knife in his hand. 
Iiad one done so, I should have fallen an easy victim. 

Minutes passed away ; and nothing being seen or heard, I began to fee] 
more assured, and even thought of advancing again to examine the closet. 
My candle had burned to a long turban-headed wick, and the light it gave 
was dim and flickering. I seized the snuffers to cut off the top. O hor- 
ror! horror! Isnuffed the gandle out! In the darkness my terrors re- 
turned with ten-fold violence. Whatever should I do? Should I jump 
into bed, dressed as | was?) No, I couldn’t rest with that closet unex- 
plored. Still, it would be some relief. Yes, but stop a moment! I re- 
collected now that there was a gas-lamp at the corner of one of the pas- 
sages: I would go and light my candle there. I didn’t like prowling 
through the long passages, but anything was better than this, 

I was about to go forth, when I ew approaching footsteps ; and look- 
ing out, saw that there was a light coming along the passage beyond the 
first corner. It was boots no doubt! My heart bounded with joy, and I 
was about to rush forth to meet him, when the light turned the corner, and 
revealed to my horrified gaze—not boots, lanky-haired, pink-eyed, knock- 
kneed, and redolent of blacking: but the massive frame, the slight stoop, 
the bushy hair, the huge whiskers, and the hooked-nose of him who had 
been to me the subject of so much conjecture ; of him whose eyes had 
watched me throughout the evening with such a strange expression ; of 
him whose grasp had been so lately on my throat, and whose arm had 
brandished the poker over my head. 

I retreated into the room much more quickly than I had stepped out 
from it, shut the door softly, and again tried to turn the key—but in vain. 
As the cause of my fear came nearer, I gave up the attempt; forit only 
made a noise, and it was my policy to remain still. Here was a pretty 
situation for a linendraper’s assistant! With terror before, with terror 
behind ; in anold room such as people read of in ghost stories; with a 
closet containing nobody knows what close by ; a man who was perhaps 
a midnight assassin, on the other side of the door; darkness in the room ; 
and a moonlit graveyard forming the view from the window—was it any 
wonder that my hair bristled on my head in horror ? : 

Nearer and nearer came the footsteps. Whithercould they be tending? 
Was the man going to his own bed-room? It must, if so, be very close 
to mine, for that wasat the extreme end of the gallery. Had he dogged 
my steps ; or had that innocent-looking boots betrayed me? Was he com- 
ing basely to rob and murder me in the privacy of my chamber? The 
thought was terrible. Oh that I had said nothing about my money! But 
what could Ido? Whither could I fly? No time was to be lost. The 
footsteps were closer. The closet? My blood ran cold at the very thought. 
No, no? Icould not go there. The bed, then, the bed! Yes, that pro 
mised some chance of safety. I stole across the room; the man’s hand 
was upon the door, the light shone under it I lifted the vallance of the 
bed, and plunged beneath it; but not without noise. My head struck 
against some hard substance with violence, and with a jingle which I can 
only liken to that produced by striking a piece of metal. The stranger, 
at the same instant, opened the door, and entered the room. I thought 
all was lost! He paused for a moment on the threshold ; and then, clos- 
ing the door behind him, eaid, in a deep bass voice, 

“* D——n the rats!” 

I shuddered as I heard the fearful oath. 

He tried to lock the door after him, as I had done ; but, as I could not 
help thinking, with what a different object! Mine was to secure myself 
from intrusion ; his, doubtless, to take from his victim all chance of es- 
cape. He did not, however, succeed ; the key resisted his utmost efforts, 
~ “Nga mine ; and with a muttered curse, he desisted from the at- 
empt. 

All this I heard, but did not see. I lay quaking in the darkness ; the 
cold clammy perspiration stood u my brow; and the blood from my 
forehead—for it had been cut by the blow received as I was getting under 
the bed—streamed down over my cheeks, unstaunched by the cobwebs 
with which I was quickly covered. A spider, too—a creature for which I 
have the utmost abhorrence—ran over me ; and I dared not move to brush 
itaway. For a little while, all was still. I strained my ears to listen ; 
but no sound was to be heard, save the sighing of the night wind among 
the trees in that ghostly churchyard. The quiet was worse than anything. 
My imaginationran away with me. I fancied the assassin concealing his 
face with a crape mask ; I fancied him approaching the bed, with stealthy 
steps ; I fancied him examining the keenness of his murderous weapon ; 
I fancied ——. Heavens! itwasno fancy! It was no trick of the im- 
agination! I heard a sound as the sharpening of a knife. Ob, it was bor- 
rible—horrible! I could bear the suspense no longer. I determined to 





aides of it. Then we went up some more stairs ; and then we turned to 





see what was going on, With sinuous, noiscless movements I drew anyeelf 
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nearer to the side of the bed; and moving the drapery a little, peeped out. 


No, my ears bad not deceived me. There was the man standing, without 
his coat, at the little toilette-table ; and his sinewy arm,jbared to the el- 
bow, was busily sharpening some weapon which flashed brightly in the 
candle-light. The man was the same; and yet he looked different. There 
were the somewbat rounded shoulders, the booked nose, and the balf- 
closed, restless eyes ; but something was changed. I saw what it was! 
The great whiskers and dark bushy hair had been removed, and were 
lying on the table before him ; his own bair was light, thin, and strag- 
gling, and his face as bare as my hand. The man’s appearance was al- 
together changed. 

I saw no more for some minutes ; terror and loss of blood nearly over. 
powered me; the room swam around ; sparks of fire danced before my 
eyes ; and the floor heaved and set. I was almost on the point of swooning 
away, but roused myself with a great effort, and, after a while, mustered 
sufficient courage again to look forth. The man was then standing at the 
window, gazing as I had gazed upon the moonlit church and graveyard. 
What was he waiting for? What was he therefor? A considerable time had 
now elapsed, and he had not approached the bd. Not seeing my clothes 
lying about, did he think that I had not yet reached the'room ? Or, believing 
that I was quietly asleep, was be waiting until the housebold should be eunk 
more deeply in slumber ? or was he considering what he should do with the 
body ; or maturing a plan for burying it,after the moon had gone down, 
in that churchyard ? Ah! a thought struck me! His back was 
towards the bed ; I was between him and the door; the bed-curtain would 
conceal me from view. Might it not be possible to creep out from my 
hiding-place, and escape, undiscovered, from the room while he was gaz- 
ing from the window? Yes,I would try. But what if he should turn, 
and catch me in the very act! The thought was a furetaste of his knife 
driven to my heart. Still I would make the attempt. I might have ac- 
complished it in the time which I bad already spent in thinking of it ; 
every moment decreased my chance of success. I crawled towards the 
side of the bed nearest the door, poked my head forth, and listened. All! 
was right. The man was still at the window. I strung up my nerves for 
the daring adventure ; and, after one moment’s further pause, drew my- 
self on, until at length my whole person was beyond the friendly shelter of 
the bed. 1 was about to raise myself to my feet, and pursue my way ; a 
few moments more would have placed me in safety, when at this very 
juncture the man turned abruptly from,the window, and walked quickly 
across the room. 

In an instant I was again beneath the bed, quaking among the cob- 
webs. 

The assassin walked several times across the room, and then aproached 
the bed-side. The moment wascome! Theknife was prepared! I could 
see, in my mind’s eye, the dark, savage face of the murderer, as he stoop- 
ed over'the bed, and the bright blade of his uplifted weapon. 

The blow was not struck. I heard the short, quick catch of the breath 
which proclaimed the assassin’s anger, disappointment, or surprise, at not 
finding his victim. He paused for a moment by the bed-side and 
then turned away. I began again to experience some little feeling of hope. 
No doubt, be thought that I was not in the room, that I had gone to some 
other chamber than that to which he thought he had dogged me. He 
might go.away, or he might—gracious heaven! No! I recollected now 
that, on first entering the room, I had put my hat and my great coat 
(rather a peculiar one), on the bed, and had taken my night-cap from my 
pocket, and laid it on the pillow. He must have seen them; and they 
would be enough to tell him that I wasnot far off. Yes, he wasonly gone 
to search the closets! I heard him open one after another. I heard him 
come to the one where the clothes were hanging, and I heard the dresses 
rustle, as he searched to discover whether 1 was concealed behind them 
I even heard him mutter to himself, 

“Confound it! I can’t make this out.” 

Again he approached the bed, and stooped. 
was that! He was about to search under it. The vallance was lifted. 
The dark, pitiless face appeared at the opening! My blood froze in my 
veins ; my heart almost ceased to beat. In that moment I suffered a life, 
an eternity of horror. I saw the hooked-ncee, the lowering brow, every 
line, every lineament of the stern countenance, as plainly as I had seen 
them in the room. But how was this? His eye did not rest on me! he 
did not drag me from my concealment. He growled, “‘ Where the devil is 
my valise? and felt for it with his hand. I had knocked it aside. Once 
his fingers almost touched me. He retired, anda gleam of hope revived 
my almost lifeless spirit. The room was in light, but under the bed was 
darkness. Hehad not seen me! I might yet escape! Alas! no. He 
had gone but to fetch the candle ; he wasreturning with it. Now, indeed, 
All chance of safety bad fled. Again he knelt: again the drapery was 
lifted ; again the dark face appeared ; but this time his expression changed. 
The candle threw its light beneath the bed, and I was as plainly revealed 
to him as he was to me. Witha lowcry, probably of vengeance, he start- 
ed back. Despair lent me energy; and, determined to make one last 
struggle for life, I started from my concealment, sprang to my feet, and 
confronted him. He stepped back a pace, and I rushed to the door; but 
the villain was tco quick for me; his hand was on my throat, and his 
sinewy arm hurled me with violence back. I sent forth one shrill, ago- 
nized scream, one loud cry of “ murder !” which made the old house 
ring; and then overpowered nature gave way, and—-I knew no more. 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I am closing my story rather abruptly ; 
but I shall merely add the following extract from the B Herald, pub- 
lished two or three days after my adventure. 

“Curious APPREHENSION OF A DEFAULTER.—FOLLY CATCHING ROGUERY 
as iT Fires.—On Thursday last, the frequenters of our police-court were 
amused by one of the most remarkable, yet laughable, cases that have 
come forward there for some time. Frederick Darby, alias Jobn Smith, 
was charged by Peter Crump, a linendraper’s assistant, with an attempt 
to murder him in his bed-chamber at the Blue Boar Hotel. It appeared 
that the prisoner, a dark-looking, strong-built man, had been staying at 
the Blue Boar for two or three days ; and had attracted some notice by a 
certain restless and suspicious, yet silent and almost sullen manner. On 
the Wednesday evening, he had his luggage carried away by two water- 
men, and paid his bill, saying that he should leave early the next morn- 
ing. On the same day (Wednesday) complainant arrived at the Blue 
Boar, and, in company with the prisoner and others, passed the evening 
in the smoking-room, where (being a young man of weak intellect) he 
pretended to be a legal gentleman, or an inspector of detective police, or 
something of the sort ; and also, having drank a littie, boasted of having 
a large sum of money with him. At the same time he, too, was much im- 
pressed by the silence and reserve of prisoner. After the rest of the com- 
pany had left—it being then late at night—complainant and prisoner, 
while alone together in the smoking-room, appear to have Dad a quarrel ; 
and, by complainant’s account, prisoner committed a violent assault upon 
him, and threatened to knock his brains out. At all events, he (com- 
plainant) was so terrified that he at once left the room ; and, it being very 
late, determined to retire to rest. The chambermaid, being somewhat 
unwell, had gone to bed, and had left directions with boots to show com- 
plainant to his room ; but boots, who was rather sleepy at the time he re- 
ceived his instrvctiscns. instead of showing complainant the room which 
had beer Zestined for him, put him into that of prisoner. Thither the 
latter, who knew his own room, soon followed, quite ignorant as to who 
had preceded him; and complainant, happening to see him approach, 
took it into his head that he was going to be robbed and murdered, and, 
for safety, concealed himself under the bed. (Complainant's evidence, 
and his account of the terrors he endured whilst lying perdu under the 
bed, convulsed the court with roars of laughter, in which not even the 
Bench could refrain from joining ; especially when be related the horror 
he had felt at seeing prisoner sharpen a murderous weapon. which, after 
all, turned out to be a razor with which he had been going to shave.) 
About half-past one or two o’clock in the morning, the whole household 
was aroused by screams and cries of “murder” issuing from the room in 
question ; and the inmates, rushing to the spot in their night-clotbes and 
all manner of deshabille, found complainant lying on the floor in a swoon, 
covered with dust, and with his face besmeared with blood from a cut in 
the forehead. On his recovery, he stated that prisoner had attempted to 
murder him ; and, after a long search, the said prisoner was dragged, 
black and grimy, from a coal-celler in which he had concealed himeelf. 

But now comes the strangest part of the story. In the investigation 
which ensued respecting the attempt to murder, it chanced to be discov- 
ered that, though there was no foundation whatever for the charge, pri- 
soner, who hed given his name as Smith, was neither more nor less 
Frederick Darby, the confidential clerk in the banking house of Mesere. 
Bill and Bond, whose embezzlement of the large sum of £5,000 was re- 
ported in one of our late impressions. He was on his way to New York, 
for which place he was about to sail next morning, in the Queen of the 
West. It appeared that the fright was mutual ; for, strange to say,—but 
guilt is ever suspicious,—prisoner had, from complainant’s conversation, 
taken it into his head that he (complainant) was one of the detective po- 
lice foree, sent to apprehend him. His suspicions bad been afterwards 
lulled, if not entirely removed ; but happening to look under his bed be- 
fore retiring to rest, he found complainant concealed there ; his fears, per- 
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haps very naturally, returned in a moment with increased force, and at 
the very moment when complainant was screaming for help, the cause of 
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his terror was ranning away, as fast as his legs could carry bim, and 
burying himself in the coal-hole. The cut in complainant's forehead, (a 
very slight one,) was caused, as be himself admitted, by striking it as he 
was hastily concealing himself under the bed ; the alleged assault in the 
smoking-room proved to de a mere trifle ; and, altogether, the charge of 
an attempt to murder, rested solely on the nervous and groundless ter- 


rors of this silly draper’s assistant. Darby, however, was of course sent 
back to the place whence he came; and the good ship, Queen of the 
West, ploughs the salt sea waves without bim. Had it not been for the 
folly, timidity, and silly boastings of Crump, the complainant, Darby 
would, in all probability, have got away ; as he had taken his measures 
so well, that the police were on quite a wrong scent ; and, indeed, it was 
supposed that he had already left the couatry from another port,-and for 
another destination. Thus does it sometimes happen that, by the means 
of fools, those things are brought about which wise men fail to accom 

plish.” 


Of course, I shall prosecute the editor of the B—— Herald, for defama- 
tion of character. “ Silly draper’s assistant,” indeed! “ Folly, timidity, 
and silly boastings of Crump, the complainant,” indeed! You, reader, 
who have perused this, may be able to say something about it; and I 


the B Herald beware! 





—e—— 
STUDENT LIFE IN EDINBURGH. 


It is strange that, in this enlightened and quill-driving age, when sub- 
jects of so many varieties and degrees both of abstruseness and simplicity 
are handled in some fashion ; the one, on which we at present purpose of- 
fering a few lucubrations, should have beea allowed to exist almost en- 
tirely in abeyance. Yet such is the case, and, compassionating the dark- 
ness in which society at large may, by passable metaphor, be said to sit, 
as regards this particular topic, we present it with the following remarks ; 
which, we hope, will be received with a graciousness induced by the con- 
sideration that the faintest glimmerings of light are preferrable to dark- 
ness, especially when, as in this case, these glimmerings tend to reveal an 
attractive prospect. . ; 

Why the Scottish student has hitherto been left “ alone with his glory,” 
despite many plausible conjectures, we have never rightly understood. 
Haply it is that over his life hangs a moral haze—a mist like that by 
southerns deemed characteristic of his country—making it appear of un- 
interesting sameness—even repulsive in its matter-of-fact reality. Haply 
it is that he is believed to be an individual, swayed to such an extent by 
the apocryphal national virtues, that he spendeth neither time nor cash, 
save for legitimate purposes and to the furtherance of his professional 
designs, and hence is seldom and but slightly patronised by the enlight- 
eners of the age. And yet, though these are plausible conjectures, they 
do not wholly coincide in facts. The novelist, it is true, for the most part, 
deals in marvellous specimens of humanity ; and at all times very mar- 
vellous specimens too;; yet will he cherish beyond its deserts the common- 
place. Parties whose language is as abundant and nearly as grateful as 
the rain of a November day, and to whom it is merest matter-of course 
to accomplish what the gods could never achieve, by giving the lie to the 
dogma, “ ex nihilo nihil, fit,” are occasionally his heroic favourites ; and 
though their lives be barren of incident as are the sands of Zaara of her- 
bage, he will conduct them, garlanded, farther than most eyes can follow. 
The literary pioneer, too, who, trumping his kettle-drum, leadeth the van 
in the “ march of intellect,’ but that his lynx eyes had in this case failed 
him, would have condescended to notice so obscure an individual even as 
the Scottish student. It is true that, in the presence of the latter person- 
age, enthusiasm seems to most individuals to shiver from lowness of tem- 
perature and romance to dwindle into a reality far from attractive; but 
these circumstances would only have secured for him a prominent posi- 
tion before the eyes of a mind so comprehensive that to it a bale of cotton 
and a comet, a bettle and some rhymer’s edition of a demon, are objects 
equally interesting. Neglect so dishonouring is, happily not the lot of 
students of other lands. 

Lo! a mortal dimly seen through a cloud, whose bluis’), lazily floating 
folds are of home-manufacture. His aspect is preternaturally grave, and 
his eye of sagest speculation is bent earthwards, like that of Ulysses when 
meditating most cunning language. Passion glows not in the region of 
his heart, nor does his blood ever forget what is due to decorum so far as 
to essay a gallop through his veins; butcalm as the calmest evening does 
he sit in his nebulous tabernacle and meditate. He is rapt in contempla- 
tion of some apophthegm of nature so abstruse that, were it proposed for 
his cousideration, a cherub might shake his immortal head thereat—of 
some dream so vague that Sophia might puzzle her divinity in vain to 
define its aim and limits—of eternity itself, it may be, and the destinies 
with which it is rife; or, haply, for humanity is frail--very frail, and oc- 
casionally thirsty—on that vessel in his vicinity filled to a certain extent 
(would that it were to overflowing !) with a liquid tending to other issue 
than ebricty. He is clothed with tobacco-smoke and mystery as witha 
robe, and loves with a love equally intense, small-swords, metapysics, and 
beer. Such, or something similar, is the Teutonic sophist as he figures in 
the literature of the age. In this he is no stranger, and when he appears 
who will presume to predict the course so anomalousa traveller will pur- 
sue through the moral world—the size of the meerschaum from which he 
will draw consolation—or the amount of dawn that will be visible beneath 
the eyelids of his soul ? 

Lo! another mortal, in the similitude of a juvenile Grecian or Roman, 
were he encased in inexpressibles and crowaed with a wide-awake. He 
is of lineage not so vulgarly ancient as to extend back to the gardener 
who “in the morning of time” dwelt for a space by the Euphrates, but so 
conveniently ancient as to embrace some vocable which, but a few cen- 
turies before, was made honourable by a prefix and rejoiced in a human re- 

resentative. His inclination seems to be to patronise anomalous vehicles, 
orses of disposition more questionable even than the sanity of their riders, 
and tradesmen who have won for themselves a name by the strength of 
their faith in human nature. Such, or something similar, is the English 
student, as he figures in the literature of the age. The genus may indeed 
boast of different species, of which the differentia is, in general, trifling. 
Instead of having the “ raven down” of reality smoothed for him, till it 
smiles, by the hand of fortune, he may have to engage inafriendly wrestle 
with the goddess. That the strife is merely a friendly one is patent to the 
most undiscerning, for when the youth, having been “ hard up” half-a- 
dozen times or so, by way of prelude, is meditating an attack with clench- 
ed hands upon his own individuality, a panacea is discovered in the shape 
of some adamite equally wealthy and venerable. This creature, having 
addressed him in the voice of an aged violin, and learned his griefs, ex- 
tracts his purse with a smile that would docredit to Appollo when he 
shines on the eyelids of a daisy, and causeth a golden sunrise to visit the 
world of the perplexed one. And to accomplish this without offence, 
the general course is to demonstrate with mathematical precision that he 
is one of the young man’s ancestors who went a missing in the days of 

ore. 
4 The moon of notoriety and public favour shines on these, the English 
and the German, while the Scottish student is left to the tender mercies 
of night andits shadows. The Parisian student is but little recked of, 
yet even his shade is at times evoked. With drooping mustachios, and 
personality which, taken as a whole, the profane would term “seedy,” 
does he lounge into view ; and laving consumed “ the fragrant weed” 
and gesticulated for a space, vanishes after the most approved fashion of 
shades. And wherefore is it, we ask with immeasurable indignation, that 
Scotia’s embryonic sage has to complain of abandonment entire as in- 
glorious? Is it because he smokes not with notorious frequency the calu- 
met with his brother sage? or quaffs not with him soul-stirring “ half-and- 
half,’ or “ No. 2,” in sufficient abundance’? Is it because, when heaven 
hath curtained its eye, he walks not forth to survey the beauties of night? 
or because, though often thus meditatively engaged, he lacks eithadion: 
to shape into the language of apostrophe and adjuration the thoughts 
which awake and bestir themselves in his brain? Bear witness ye tents of 
tobacco where hover the shades of martyred cigars, and where linger 
the perfume of defunct Virginians—perfume sweeter and more abiding than 
the memory of the departed just! Bear witness thou e pga entity. 
known to the initiated as the “ pump,” how to the sound of many voices 
blending in pictareaque and suggestive confusion, and while gas-lights, 
each from its perch, smile approvingly, the liquid element is poured by 
unwearied, though occasionally, unsteady hands, from dead into living re- 
ceptacles. Bear witness if the sons of Alma Mater have not patronised 
thee, and point, if thou canst, to an evening in the winters thou hast ex- 
isted, when none of these passed up into thy paradise, and besought thee 
as a néver failing benefactor to impart unto them of thy stores of delight. 
Bear witness thou Prince=street, tallest of the streets of Edina, if ever 
thy stony bosom have not passed and repaseed, times innumerable, these 
same glorious step-sons of a g orious parent. Night has overtaken thee, 
and both moon and etars have failed to come forth and cheer thy loneli- 
ness ; but did the sun ever set and rise again upon thee, and none of these 
had visited thee? Speak! but have due regard unto expediency, and, in 
the abundance of thy knowledge, impart not all that thy gas lamps have 


_ winked at—diccretion is seldom ata discount. Bear witness all of ye, 








~ ‘ _, door of some twilight cell on its hinges. 
shall probably subpoena you to attend as an evidence. Let the editor of 


She Albion. 


that on these accounts it cannot justly be that the Scottish student is, in 
these latter days, unknown to fame. 

To take a “ step,” then, “ in the right diréction,” we will briefly sketch 
the party in his various semblances. 

Of the first-year student we shall say little farther than wish hima plea- 
sant session, and hope that his autuma will be one of golden ripeness, 
worthy of his spring, so softly and abundantly verdant. And let him not feel 
disheartened that he cannot make progressive motion, with slow and 
dignified step, gaze at his fellows with unwavering look, or take things 
in general cooly; capacity for these things, if the fates permit, he will 
soon possess; and, for the present, let it suffice that ber children may 
shelter themselves behind the dignity of Alma Mater, as the callow brood 
of some respectably ferocious bird of prey beneath his wings. 

Neither shall we say much of him who avoids as he would a visible 
deuce all that seems to militate against even the least of the forms which 
constitute his creed. With foreboding agitation of the head, or pharisa!- 
cal smile, does he look upon the freaks of his less sombre associates. Even 
a frank address, if tinged with hilarity, is, in his eyes, something gloomily 
prophetical ; and whatever is antagonistic to the staid, quiet respecta- 
bility, so irreproachable in the worlds eyes, grates on his feelings as the 
The balance wherein he weighs 
each act, is wedded into the digits of the left hand of prejudice ; and dur- 
ing the trial process, as at all other times, his self-complaisance is an- 
utterable. But he is far to grave and important a person for a hasty pen- 
and-ink sketch, such as we could afford ; todo the thing appropriately, 
his portrait ought to be drawn at full length, on immaculate, gray-tinted 
paper. and pasted on the brows of a March day. 

Voe unto all that seems to be in opposition to revered custom, and, if 
possible, to all who worship at any othershrine than that of custom, when 
he and his fellows shall go forth into the world armed with smal! authority. 
Enthusiasm will be pronounced a contraband commodity, and following 
one’s own judgment at best a suspicious mode of procedare, and uopardon- 
able, if indulged in more than once in balfa century. Earnestness, abeve 
all, will be hateful; deep, unswerving earnestness, which, without either 
awe or remorse, will smite the hoariest, longest-bearded mask to the 
ground ; down withit! War to the knife against it! perdition to it! 
* Here is a circle of light, our minds can see to the farther side 
thereof, and no farther; ergo, all else is darkness, They will tell 
you that the light of heaven shines beyond, as if that were pos- 
sible!’ With aspect jesuitically impassive, and demeanour of chilly 
quietness, may individuals of the same species be met in the world. They 
are generous to their fellows within range of the convenient, are quite 
ready to shudder with horror at the merry twinkling of an eye, which, 
to conduct itself properly, oughteven to smile gravely, and cherish a sort 
of Christian bitterness against all and every one who place not their 
summum bonum in the strict observance of forms. Peace be unto them. 

We come next to the interesting individual who may be said to be 
moulting the feathers of ever-watchful sensitive decorum, preparatory to 
appearing in the character of a moral vagrant, who prefers bye-ways to 
the beaten tract, and in no emergency picketh his steps. A ticklish pro- 
cess, if one may judge from appearances, is this same moulting—in a man- 
ner painfully ludicrous to behold. Unwieldly platitudes come lumbering 
wholesale from the portals of speech, or bounce forth unawares, the gates 
snapping on their tails in tardy effort to prevent their egress. His am- 
bition soars no higher than to merit the somewhat peculiar appellation, 
“blade,” or “ brick,”’ and to gratify this ambition he will wander to any 
distance. He is seeking earnestly the power to act with the cool self- 
possession of the man of the world, doubtless so called from the absence 
of anything celestial in his organization, and to display a similar indiffer- 
ence as to the nature of his deeds; but effects only a burlesque of the 
whole matter. Evil may be said to approach in the shape of a diminutive 
crow, the light of passion and popularity shining on its jet black plumes 
till they glitter attractively beyond the resistance of man; and the crow 
hops near and nearer until, fiaally, it nestles in the bosom, Hesitatingly 
he plucks the forbidden fruit—it is sweet, he thinks, and stretches out a 
hand whose attitude saith, give! give! And philosophy looks on with a 
sardonic grin while the soul chaseth shimmering chimeras, knowing not 
that each hath its shadow. We shall take leave of him hopefully, trusting 
that the time will soon arrive when a blash, in his experience, will be 
matter of tradition, when he will have the faculty of accomplishing evil 
as elegantly and unconcernedly as the man who, though exalted high 
above it all the rest of the week, condescends to patroniee religion on 
Sabbaths; and boast of a conscience lethargic as a polar bear in winter, 
and, if he desire it, so attenuated as to be leas than would serve for the 
least noble purpose of the least noble attorney. 

And let us not pass unnoticed the sages that stand in the gate. One 
would imagine, from surveying them, that the days had returned when 
Stoa became the school of wisdom, and that the Cyprian, having vanished 
in a cab, had left a few favoured pupils in contemplation of a equalling 
world. Ordinary youths, were they so situated, might be suspected of 
entertaining designs more amusing than dignified; but these, with looks 
so gravely fixed, and mien so gracefully quiescent, but gaze on “ pheno- 
mena,” and but meditate on the vanity of existence. Hark! one of them 
invokes the immortal Zeus. The good youth is doubtless astounded at 
the Babel on whose borders he has taken up his position, or, passionless 
himself, marvels how even so fair a countenance as that which has just 
passed could excite any rational being to act foolishly. 

Neither must we pass unnoticed the individuals of a different class, 
though these have small claim toour attention. They are those to whom 
the term, *student,’’ may be truly and appropriately applied, and have 
few or none of those attributes and peculiarities which at present we deem 
worthy of being sketched. They cherish for science a love from which 
no love of pleasure can win them, and though they scorn not to partici- 
pate occasionally in the delights of the hour, are ridiculously acrupulous 
that these be of an innocent nature. It is true that it cannot be said of 
them, that their days pass drowsily, and that it may be said, that Alma 
Mater regards them with an especial affection ; but then they hold in utter 
contempt the most ecstatic specimen of a “ spree,”’ and even the gods were 
chargeable with partiality. They have pursued knowledge ardently, yet 
it cannot be said that they “know a thing or two;’’ and, though their 
zeal as disciples of wisdom has never flagged, the encomium cannot, alas! 
be passed on them that they have learned how to “do the governor.” 
Such being the case, it will not be surprising that we decline cultivating 
their acquaintance farther at present, and expressly state that they have 
no part whatever in such benedictions, exhortations, and praises as have 
been, or may be, bestowed on students in this paper. 

O Alma Mater! wise and benignant teacher of the rising generation, so 
imperturbably self-sufticient—how calmly clear does thy voice rise above 
the din of the tumultuously active world which surrounds thee—distinct 
from all—superior to all—uttering in the passionless tones of science, the 
truths which the soul has won to prove itself worthy of its immortality. 
With equal skill dost thou dissect the souls and bodies of men displaying 
humanity in its material and immaterial shapes, and failing only, where 
divinity alone would be successful, in detecting the form ofeach. Thou 
conductest the mind into a spirit-world where there are no ghosts, and, 
with countenance austerely dignified, and cold yet gentle hand, leadest it 
through all the mazes of emotion and affection. At thy command, pbi- 
losophy presents its marvellous kaleidoscope, and the disciple beholds a 
sequence of combinations, harmoniously intricate, brilliant in their com- 
plexity. There is disclosed to him not a common-place, inert world, such 
as that with which men in general are so familiar, but a glorious and 
living world, on which its Creator bas sojourned. And while each scene 
and shape passes before him—scenes beautiful as autumn ennlight, and 


into darkness—he feels, wi 


a vague, most solemn 
is in eternit 


y, that even now he 


thy children be ; and may the blame not rest on the of our having sinned 
so far against the fashion of the times, as to tinge this apostrophe with 


but in wintry and in snow-garb, preceded by a trifling quadruped. 

arose there a noise of shouting and rode buffetings before the gates, while 
a silly world looked on and grinned applause. There was lack of sunlight 
at the time, else, even on thy stony countenance might have been percei- 
ved a blush for the folly of thy sons, who eng in so unspeakably 
paltry astrife. For thou wert not chargeable with having caused that 


of its being an impromptn absurdity. May peace in future reign within 
and around thy walls; and may the gaunt and dingy host of abodes which, 
in thy benignity, thou hast allowed to arrange iteelf immediately around 
thee, long have thee in the midst of it, shedding on it respectability, in 
subtle yet approved manner. 

And thon, too, Edina, City of Palaces, or whatever other name thy ad- 
mirers bestow upon thee, beautiful art thou upon thy hills—fairer than 
most cities on thie toiling. panting earth. The Little Pear, pendent in 





the heavens, ewings round and round, and still thy pulse beats steadily, 
stroagly in the Tron epire-arm. 
| winter, imagination finds many a stalwart shade stalking through thy 


stretching away into me and shapes of majesty gliding from darkness | mother in her features, and #0 closely sym 


earnestness. Rumours of war are pee Se as policemen when not re- | possible that she, an Italian girl, cou 

nired, and, as these the city, perambulate the earth; but war itself bas | m¢ 

Visited thy portals. Not as a hoofed and fiery nondescript did it come, | touch of which thrills so powerfully through all the being? 
Then 


questionable circumstance, and generally forgavest the erring on the plea | hae since dried up the springs of Italian intellect, and Maria 


In these the sable, slow-paced nights of | poritiones Philosophica, a defence 
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| streets, marvelling at tLe changes that have taken place in thee, and the 
stature to which thou hast attained, since thy querulous and somewhat 
untidy infancy. In Holyrood, too, there are beard music and sounds of 
| rejoicing. and jacobite fancy stands motionless with uplifted finger, for the 
sounds are as those which, in dreams, fill the spirit with loneliness—steal- 
ing over it faintly as if from afar—faintly, sweetly, yet mournful in their 
sweetness, In safety mayest thou flourish, watched by thy lion couchant, 
and guarded by the slumbering thunders of Dunedin, May thy iniquity 
| long continue to eqjoarn as a concrete on the Calton; and ma thy re- 

ligion long honour the abodes which thou hast bailt for it. May thy 
shadow increase, thou prudent city, and yet thy sun set not; may thy 
face be white as moonlight in the eyes of fate. 

But we have yet to sketch the worthiest and most enlightened of sta- 
dents, and we set about doing so with a strong feeling of reverence and 
responsibility. This young man is not afMlicted with modesty; he is not 
the vaseal of formality and narrow views; he is not floundering amidet 
the difficulties of the “ middle passage,’’ nor is be the minister of rectitude 
and severe study ; but is cool as the north pole in ite midolght—lawless 
; as the winds on the Caspian—-wide-awake as an ancient Yankee—and 
erratic as an ostrich when it flees from its pursuers. Others may con- 

ratulate themselves on spending a youth, whose peacefulness may be 

aaded as decorous, or branded as spiritless ; but he, by pursuing a path, 
at once ingeniously original and delightfully anomalous, excites, in most, 
astonishment. Never can it be said of him that he succumbs to propriety, 
or fails to act as opportunity offers in a manner worthy of his character, 
as a star of the first magnitude, as a bosom friend of gery Behold! O 
common mortal, how he gyrates in brilliantly erratic manner through bis 
orbit, and grow pale with envy while thou beboldest. His days are 
silvered o’er, not with the vulgar material light of heaven, but with the 
far-flashing, spiritual trains of anticipation, bis evenings are brightened 
by dawn——the rosy dawn of pleasure—bis nights are rendered glorious by 
a felicity incapable of increase, and his mornings—aye, bis mornin 

are sweet from retrospection, and the thought that time, having looked 
down, doubtless well-pleased with one who has acted so nobly and so 
wisely through the dark bourse, bas presented bim with another day, 
during which to strive for the bright immortality. 

Such is the fashionable Scottish student, who laughs at the scythe-armed 
giant, and takes counsel but with passion and impulse. In the daytime 
he may be found in his class-room, busily engaged in gathering wisdom 
and in smothering haps or leaning, with one leg gracefully flepoaited 
over the other, in the entrance to some “ cigar divan,” enjoying the laxu- 
ry of a “ weed,” and contemplating a poor, foolish world, apparently tn- 
tent on its multifarious occupations, In the evening be may be found 
pouring out libations to the pard-rider, and exalting bimeelf generally.— 
Afterwards, about the time that the latest hour is merging into the earliest, 
he strays through the city, giving utterance now and then, perchance, 
though it be but in a vague, uncouth manner, to the spiritual happiness 
which fills his beart to overflowing. 

Such are some classes, at least, of Scottish students, in their various de- 
grees of amiableness, and coloured as closely as possible after the tints of 
the originals, To those, if any such there be, who are not here “ shadowed 
forth,”’ with greater or less distinctness, we can only convey our most sor- 
rowful apology, for the unintentional neglect which they have suffered ; 
and to those, if any such there be, who think that the peculiarities of their 
individualities have not been made sufficiently prominent, we can only 
offer by way of consolation the reflection, “it might have been worse.” 

Nor are Scottish youths at all singular in the anti-asoetic way in which 
certain of them see fit to seek after knowledge. Student life at the more 
fashionable of the English colleges, wherein may it be said to consist, ae- 
cording to the parabolical accounts thereof, eo abundant at the present 
day? In diligent striving after wisdom, baply suggests the unsophistion- 
ted who hath not had the felicity of perusing these, in pitiable ignorance 
that by report of brilliant veracity, the majority of the denizens of these 
“retreats of learning” seek first pleasure and its enjoyments, hoping that 
the comparatively trifling article, wisdom, will be alighted on by the way- 
side. Student life there, as all the initiated know, is simply an edition of 
fashionable life adapted to the use of schools. And never could youth en- 
gage so freely and heartily in its favourite pleasures and pass uncensured 
by age as at the present time. A condemnatory remark, uttered encoura- 
gingly and with a amile, is generally the heaviest punishment inflicted on 
the criminal when, according to bis opportunities end ability, he haa ran 
a course of elegant dissipation. Nay, a certain amount of fashionable 
evil is absolutely necessary to render an otherwise absurdly common-place 
character attractive. And even parental authority, when it sets about 
performing its duties, does so after the manner of an automaton, and 
without being able to accomplich them with any great efficiency; the 
thing has come to be regarded as « sort of bugbear, which may very @ 
propriately scare infant humanities; but, candidates for whiskersa— 
—how are you, old boy? 

Those whom we have here described are not, then, to regard themselves 
as marvels of precocity on account of the peculiar excellence to which 
they have attained, or to imagine that earth in all ite zones is unable to 
produce individuals equally distinguished with themselves; but are to 
cherish humility, and “go on their way rejoicing.’’ Even in a “sister 
kingdom”’ there are students who have attained tono ordinary distinction 
in the walks to which reference bas been made. Let thosé of Scotland, 
then, beware lest they suffer an eclipse. Rather than so indelible a dis 
grace should overtake them, let them out-Herod Herod ; and, knowing 
that each is judged according to the number of his talents or his shekels, 
let each accomplish his utmost, and then be shall stand acquitted, at least 
by his own conscience—if that arbiter, occasionally short-lived now-a- 
days, survive. A pseudo-philanthropist would suggest an abandonment 
entire and for ever of their distinctive enseun—-tubeist insinuate that their 
characteristic pursuits, to say nothing of their nature, come wofully short 
in point of dignity--nay, led away by a foolish enthusiasm, might declare 
that science regards with contempt and disgust such votaries as their 
worthy selves. But, be our planet blessed, we are no pseudo philanthro- 
pist, and will never, we trust, err so far as to write that scorn alone can 
present the right hand of fellowship to the glories which with most lauda- 
ble zeal they pursue, or even to hint that the sons of Alma Mater might 
possibly act in the manner more creditable to their parent. Verily, no ; 
and, mentally referring to a certain remark made by Hamlet, for be- 
nefit of his {nestimable uncle, we bid them adieu.—Tait’s Edinburgh 


Magazine. 
THE LADY PROFESSOR. 


A TALE OF SCIENCE. 


Professor Agnesi sat in his study at Bologna, listening wearily to the 
common-places of condolence which were being repeated for his benefit, by 
a well-meaning, but not les» tiresome friend. 

The conversation, he was beginning to think, bad lasted too long, when 
it was pleasingly interrupted by the entrance of a beautiful child, some 
nine or ten years old, who, after hastily greeting the stranger, took a low 
seat near her father, and bent over a treaties which might well puzzle al- 
most any young lady twice her age. 

The va tor uttered an exclamation of surprise, and then earnestly en- 
deavoured to persuade the fond father to place some check upon the culti- 
vation of talents, the pouemy of which might prove dangerous to her 
health. The professor replied that his anxious care was to prevent such 
a calamity, and to that consideration he was ever watebfully alive, 

Professor Agnesi had recently lost his wife, to whom he had been de- 
votedly attached, and therefore his only child, so strongly _ 


coc. thising with oe Se 
studies, had become doubly to him. Years passed on ; a 
yielded their stores to her unwearied energies ; at ei teen she com- 











Mayest in long continue irreproachable, O Alma Mater! whatever ne mastered them, and turned to some more solid food for her yet 


angering, expanding mind ; she found congenial employment in anravel- 
ling the sublime difficulties of philosophy and mathematics. But was it 
amuse herself with theses and geo- 
without awakening of that sweetest chord of the human heart, a 


The fame of her beauty, her learning, and ber wealth (for her 
father’s position as professor at the University of Bol was y 
understood to be a lucrative one) attracted many; her admirers, ber 
lovers were not few in number, but the many wooed in vain: it was an 
age of effemiuacy for young men, great attainments were beginning to be 
but little valued, it was the commencement of that deep tem | 


whic 
Agnesi 
regarded 
with profound contempt all who fell short of a certain ot excel- 
lence. 

She delighted in the company of the elderly philosephers, who were at- 
tracted alike by ber father’s fame and that of herself, bat neither she nor 
they ever thought of marriage ; and if by chance any young man of supe- 
rior intellect crossed her path, he regarded her asa , an instructress, 
but did not dream of making her a wife. 

Thus. heedless of all idea of love, she gave ber whole soul to the Pro- 


of which she was preparing to pab- 


could not like, much lees love, an ignorant man; nay, she 
standard 
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hen her Theses pqpeeeed, yet, scarcely noticing | 
ee ree eee af ponies which greeted them, she turned her attention 
immediately to what was to be the great work of ber life. From this | 
time, young men her with no more words of wooing, but stood 
aside fs admiration 


father gloried in his peerless daughter ; and her dark eyes, bent | 
efetles ams she was tonyh , saw not that bis bealth was failing, 
and that if she had been an unlearned girl, she might have oftener wiled 
bim from bis studies and have contributed to bis comforts. 

Their pleasant garden walks were seldom trodden by either ; their love | 
for each other was all-absorbing—they pene their time in the library to- 
gether constantly ; but it would have been far better for the professor if 
some wife or daughter could have noticed bis unsteady step, and with 
pleasing tyranny compelled him to take relaxation. Meanwhile, two | 
young men arrived at the university, one to increase his alent advanced | 
attainments, the other merely because a short residence in Bologna, with 
name enrolled on the college list, was one of the “ features” of the educa- 
tion of youth of rank. 

Stefanello de Cinta, would have been considered a very talented scholar, 
and One rei honoured, but that in Bologna none shone but Agnes! 
and his daughter. 

To say that Stefanello was inferior in intellectual development to the 
wondrous Maria, is not to depreciate him, for he had allowed all the fa- 
culties of his mind to grow, whilst hers were put forth but in one diree- 
tion ; nevertheless, be was fascinated with hers ; he read her Theses with 
amazement, although with some distaste for their controversial tone, yet 
nour a secret hope that domestic happiness, and the charm of love 
might call her attention from these high branches of learning ; he noted 
with delight her affection for her father, her purity, her simplicity, her 
beauty. Coald he but make a sufficient impression on ber heart, and ren 
der bliaself a dearer object than literature, he would be content. For this 
he sedulously strove. Believing that one so unsuspicious could not con- 
ceal her feelings, he determined, when be had a fair chance of success, 
to throw himself at her feet, and carrying her away from the sceae of her 
literary triumphs, surround her with the sweet womanly influences which 
his mother’s house could afford. His friend Adrien thought two such cle- 
ver people must necessarily agree admirably, secretly acknowledging, 
however, how much more lovable was his betrothed Bianca, Stefanello’s 
Sweet, girlish sister, 

Meanwhile, what were Maria’s feelings? For the first time, love had 
found an entry there ; De Cinta reigned there paramount, even before he 
had fally decided to yield himself to the engrossing passion. But all ber 
ideas tinctured with learning, and recognising in him a mind of no ordi- 
mary magnitude, she thought to please him-—mistaken girl i more bril- 
liant success in the path on which she had entered. He failed to under- 
stand her motive ; he saw ber growing affection, but believing it was too 
slight to work the change he wished, carefully abstainea from speaking the 
words which would bind him to one whose heart appeared only to have 
room for scientific pursuits. ; 

Maria, engaged upon a work which was to throw all she had hitherto 
accomplished into the shade, was startled by ber father’s falling suddenly 
ill—very ill, though neither of them were aware of the extent of the dan- 


r. 

The professor had been envied, of course ; many were waiting anxiously 
for his chair to be vacant. His doctoe did not conceal that his illness 
might be of long continuance ; and bis studies could allow of no inter 
ruption. His anxiety increased his disorder. Maria watched her father 
with the most affectionate assiduity, and fully sharing in his sentiments 
offered to undertake the post till bis recovery. It is a curious fact in the 
history of science, that she obtained from the Pope (Benedict XIV.) per- 
mission to carry her intentions into effect. ‘ 

None could be better qualified than she to deliver lectares, to examine, 
to correct errors in languages, classics, or the most abstruse branches of 
mathematics and philosophy ; but the moment when the fair girl took her 
place in the ponderous professional seat, she gave a death-blow to her hap- 


ees. 

Her lectur¢, “ profound yet clear,” had been prepared with extraordi- 
nary care, with Stefanello in her thoughts ; often, during its delivery, her 
eyes sought his ; but his face was shaded by his hand, that it might not 
reveal the chaos of feeling within. At the close, many problems were in- 
dicated to the students, and recommended to their careful attention. 

At the next meeting, with exemplary patience and sweetnesss of tem- 
per, she pointed out the many faults brought before ber, assisted, argued, 
corrected, or commended with all the gravity of a judge, and without a 
thought of the strangeness of her position. 

De Cinta had been wretched ; he could not at another time have been 
foiled by the somewhat intricate problems that he had to verify ; this time, 
however, he scanned them hastily, and brought one to an incorrect q.e.d. 
The error was seen by the fair examiner in a moment, and as instantane- 
ously by Stefanello. A passionate flush came to his brow, he turned 
coldly and haughtily away, and there fell on Maria’s heart a sudden 
weight that chilled and shocked it. 

Stefanello, moody and alone, rambled in the evening about the city till 
he met Adrien, in return for whose rub at the morning's failure, he gave 
way to a fierce invective against learned women. Adrien in vain at- 
tempted to soothe him ; De Cinta abruptly quitted him. 

evertheless, Adrien’s words remained in his memory, and when the 
storm was past, he took into more serious and calm consideration his de- 
termination for the future. Again dawned the hope that warm, gushing 
love might seem dearer to Maria than her books. Impulsive nature ran 
into extremes, and he felt a devouring anxiety to urge his suit, and an 
impetuous certainty that it must succeed. 
hat evening, Maria, reading many pages of ber now rapidly advancing 
work to her father, and delighting in his eulogiums, was interrupted by a 
message that De Cinta wished to speak with her. She hastened into the 
» with great external calmness, prepared to listen to some abstruse 
@ifficulty ; but soon the philosopher merged into the trembling, happy 
Woman, as Stefanello, first in hesitating sentences, soon in a full tide of 
passionate oratory, made known his feelings. With the pure and simple 
earnestness of a guileless heart, she at once acknowledged her own long- 
cherished love. Alas! for how short a season was their happiness! Ten- 
derly, imploringly, he pointed out that his wife, placed amongst ladies of 
rank, drawn into general society, the mistress of large estates, and patroness 
of numerous peasants, would have but little time for intellectual pursuits, 
and, gaining courage as he proceeded, positively stated that if she mar- 
ried him she must abandon her philosophic pursuits. 

Maria, transfixed, stupified, unable fully to comprehend, answered 
vaguely and incoherently, until she saw his full meaning, and the choice 
between love and literature was placed before her. 

In vain she strove to believe that he was but trying her ; that he would 

ve up the point on her explaining that she had a book almost ready to 

launched on the sea of criticism ; that however she might employ her 
time, her affection for him could not alter. He was inexorable: he even 
insisted that her analyses should be thrown aside unfinished—in which de- 
mand he, no doubt, fully sustained the character of unreasoning exactive- 
ness, often attributed to lovers. 

For a short e, a fierce contest between these antagonistic principles 
raged in Maria’s breast ; it was but short. Firmly she refused to accept 
the conditions offered her, and expressing a hope that De Cinta would, by 
recalling his cruel edict, make them both happy, she left him. 

Days and weeks passed. Agnesi was now rapidly nearing the grave. 
The analyses had undergone final correction ; their publication was bas- 
sonal the anxiety of the sick man tosee them in a complete form before 


The Professor Gaetana, as she was now universally called in Bologna, 
still nourished a delusive hope that Stefanello’s powerful mind would de- 
light in them, and that he would return to her with an unconditional en- 

for her love. She read only pique, not deep-seated, irrevocable de- 
nation, in his cold and reserved manner ; Tittle thinking that the 
praises she lavished on his profound and faultless theses added to his an- 


ger, and widened the gulf between them. 
i Her “celebrated” Institusioni Analitiche ad uso della Gioventie Ita- 
1ane 


- With a throbbing heart, she presented the first copy to 
her father, and whilst meditating how best to send another to Stefanello, 

ahe received the following note :— 
“To Professor Maria Gaetana d'Agnesi. 
« You have — for a y= our resolution — not again be attacked. 
you secure for yourself a renown. tender m tful fare- 
wal. To-day I quit Bologna. “ SreraNRLLo De Cixra.”” 
Of what avail was it now that Europe rang with her *’—that her 
writings were translated into other tongues’—that Frisi wrote her a 
gloomy é/oge, and that even that was thought worthy of translation be- 
cause connected with her name? Could these things afford consolation ? 
She was about to be left emphatically alone,—none sympathised with her : 
the world thought she mourned her father,—he was too lethargic to see 
ayn Her — -_ ~ an on A the truth, and did not fail 
unity to vantage of the church, by persuading her 

to give herself and wealth to a convent. dats 7 

was rich—she was helpless. No exhortation was spared, On the 


SHe Atvion. 


Many—man - 
dieters of red wridal wreath around her head, in that which was to be | 
ber last ead residence! History, in a few hard, dry words, tells ber) 
achievements, her fame, her death. From that history we learn the evil | 
that attends the cultivation of only one set of faculties, to the neglect of | 
the other powers and feelings of the immortal soul. 

DEFECTS IN CAVALRY TACTICS. 

Capt. Nolan's book, berein mentioned, has been already noticed in these col 
amns, but its subject is of so mach importance that we give place to some fur- 
ther and excellent remarks upon it—Ed. Alb. 

While of the three component arms which form a military host, the in- 
fantry and artillery have arrived at great perfection, the cavalry, it ap- 
pears, has retrograded, and is no longer so effective as it once was, and 
ought to be again if properly organised. The feats of the hussars of Zieth 
en and Seidlitz in the Seven Years’ War, are marvels of history to which 
we can furnish no recent parallels. The boldest charges of Murat and 
Anglesea are pronounced to be mere child’s play compared to the sweep- 
ing whirlwind with which the irresistible Prussian troopers and their 
squadrons bore down and scattered the firmest battalions that ever stood 
up against them in serried phalanx. Seidlitz brought his men to this by 
hard drill, and lost many through casualties, at mere rehearsals. The 
king, Frederick the Great, considered the practice objectionable ; but Sei- 
dlitz observed drily, “If you make such a fuss about a few broken necks, 
our Majesty will never have the bold horsemen you require for the field.’’ 
he book we are about to notice mentions this anecdote, and adds, that it 
was one of the amusements of this daring cavalier to ride in at speed be- 
tween the arms of a wind-mill while working—a feat he often performed 
after he had attained to the rank of a general officer. An empty, Quixotic 
bravado, the success of which is almost as extraordinary as the escape of 
Sterne, who, when a child, fell through a water-wheel in rapid motion, at 
Annamoe, in the county of Wicklow, and was taken out of the stream 
without damage. Try either experiment with a stuffed figure for a thou- 
sand successive times, and each time it will be crushed or hurdled into a 
shapeless mass. 

he modern system of cavalry tactics is found to be defective every- 
where, as well on the Continent as in our own service ; and calls loudly 
for reform, in orler that battles, when they unfortunately occur (which 
they will to the end of the chapter), may be rendered more decisive, con- 
sequences more important, and the operations and effect of horse restored 
to their due ascendancy. 

Captain Nolan, of the 15th Hussars, an officer of sound experience, who 
has deeply studied the topics of which he treats, has lately published a 
very valuable little work, without ostentation or pretence, but at the 
same time clear and consecutive, in which he expounds many mistakes, 
and points out the remedies—a mode of practice as salutary as it is rare. 
We do not exactly agree with all he advances, but everything he has said 
is well worthy of consideration. ° He observes that military authors have 
not given much exclusive attention to this particular branch, and refers 
frequently to the ancient treatise of * Xenophon on Horsemanship,”’ com- 
pa more than two thousand years ago, but in many respects, and in 

sading essential points, as applicable to modern practice as if written 
yesterday. An elaborate work on the subject isa grand desideratum in 
military literature. Until this appears, either under the authority of 
high genius, or official patronage, Captain Nolan bas supplied many val- 
uable hints and suggestions, with a good synopsis of general information. 
Le says modestly in his preface, “The author having served in the Con- 
tinental cavalry, and with our own in India, and having thought much on 
the subject during a tolerably extended acquaintance with the cavalry of 
various nations, hopes that he may not be deemed forward in contributing 
his mite towards au improvement in the literature of cavalry, and in offer- 
ing such suggestions as he hopes may assist in bringing forward this im 
portant arm to the level of the intelligence of the age, and to the improv- 
ed condition to which all branches of the service must be brought, if they 
are to compete successfully with their rivals in the next struggle that may 
take place. The sudden transition from peace to war is a critical moment 
for ail armies, but more particularly to those whose officers are deficient 
in the theory of their profession.” 

That many of our officers are thus at fault, will, we presume, be set 
down as a fact; and that they ought not to be so may be appended as a 
corollary. Assuredly a great struggle will take place sooner or later, in 
spite of all that peace congresses and universal philanthropists may preach 
and predict to the contrary. This is as certain as that when the mighty 
conflict begins, no human wisdom can foresee the conclusion. Let us, at 
all events, be prepared, and “ keep our powder dry,” doing our best to de- 
serve the success which, perhaps (under Providence), we have the means 
and resources to command, if we use them wisely. Let us also hope that, 
in addition to the foreign enemy, whoever he may be, and from whatever 
quarter he may spring, we may not have the usual domestic opponents at 
the Horse Guards and the Admiralty, who have generally done their 
worst for a year or two at the beginning, until better instructed by dear 
bought experience. 

A great authority, Sir William Napier, has said, in a work of universal 
reputation, that our infantry is incontestibly the best in Europe, but that 
our cavalry, as a disciplined body, is inferior to that of our late continen- 
tal opponents. These are his words :—* The result of a hundred battles, 
and the united testimony of impartial writers of different nations, have 
given the first place amongst the European infantry to the British ; but in 
a comparison between the troops of France and England, it would be un- 
just not to admit that the cavalry of the former stands higher in the esti- 
mation of the world.” 

The opinion has been discussed in volumes of sharp controversy in which 
as usual, neither party has convinced the other ; but if it be correct (which 
we fear it is), the deficiency is as lamentable as it is gratiutous. The 
British nation possesses the strongest men, the best riders, and the finest 
breed of horses ; why, then, should we not exhibit the most irresistibly ca- 
valry? Again, the fault lies in the system, which demands immediate in- 
vestigation and improvement. Of what use is a swift, noble-blooded 
horse, if his spirit and speed are tamed by more weight than he can carry ? 
Of what avail is a muscular arm, if it is not master of the weapon it bears, 
and the weapon itself is too blunt to inflict a disabling wound? Our an- 
thor quotes from Oliver Cromwell (who knew a little how to handle cay- 
alry) a short, pithy epistle, which comprises in a few words a whole man- 
ual of instruetion—“ Let the saddler see the horse-gear. I learn from one, 
many are ill served. Ifa man has not govd weapons, horse, and harness, 
he is as nought.” The fable of the centaur in all probability took its rise 
from the astonishment excited amongst the ignorant and unprepared by 
the first appearance of a cavalier, who managed his charger with such ra- 
pidity and skill, that the two appeared one blended animal. The simple 
Mexicans thought this of the mounted Spaniards in the small band of Cor- 
tez. It seems obvious that when the strength and activity of the horse 
are added to the intelligence of the man, the power of the latter ought to 
be more than doubled; and yet it has been often asserted, and as we 
believe demonstrated by experiment, that a single infantry soldier, with 
his usual arms, is more than a match for an individual dragoon. Once 
more, this ought not to be, unless the cavalry system is grievously in er- 
ror. As well might it be said, that a volley of musketry from a battalion 
in line poured into an advancing column, should produce the deadly effect 
of a salvo of heavy artillery. When we remember what cavalry has done 
in former times, aud how little it effects in actual modern warfare ; look- 
ing also at the clatter, the expense, and the imposing exterior, we cannot 
deny tbat this important branch is entangled in helpless leading-strings, 
from which we pray heartily for its speedy emancipation, and are prepar- 
ed to hail every improving hand that asserts to undo and cast aside the 
impediments. 

In the meantime, let us reason a little on the point as to why or whether 
the infantry soldier should have the advantage when, from being broken 
or pursued, he is thrown single-handed against a mounted olversary. 
With his firelock loaded, and in difficult ground, ifhe can get either on a 
wall or across a ditch, or secure any protection for his flanks, the chances 
are at least three to one in his favour ; but even in open ground, without 
cover or support, and each trusting to his steel alone, the infantry man, if 
he retains his cool, self-possession, may not only hold his own, but ought 
to come out conqueror in the duel. The drill-book in use in the Prussian 
service provides distinctly for this very probable contingency. And here 
by the way, it may be remarked, that it may be well if our own ponderous 
volume of military manceuvres could be exchanged for that in use in 
Prussia, which scarcely exceeds the size of our Monthly Army List ; and 
yet it will be allowed by all who have seen the Prussian army, that in its 
working it is neither tardy nor complex. 

Without entering into the detail of the drill alluded to, it is quite sufti- 
cient for our practical purpose to state, that the infantry-man is carefully 
instructed to keep on the bridle hand of the dragoon, let the latter be 
armed either with lance or sabre. This he can always do, as he wheels on 
a central, inner pivot ; while the dragoon, if he dodges to get round him, 
must take the sweep of an extensive outward circle. As thus, all the of. 





fensive work of the horseman would be across his horse’s neck, and over his 


ears after, a fangetten, neglected nun lay, with the | misfortune to be what is called a “ hussar’”’ (a word 





of very doubtful origi 

and meaning), labouring under the additional disadvantage of a pel 

hanging over and still further embarrassing his bridle and d 

arm, he would be a lost trooper in a few minutes ; for the despieed € 

caillour, as the French idiom calls him, would “ fix his flint’ before he 

could get the sleeve of his studding-sail jacket out of his eyes. 
Etymologists are divided in opinion as to the original root, or unde de- 


| rivatur of this word “ huzza,” the shout raised by an attacking party,— 


but this is far-fetched and improbable; others deduce it from the Tartar 
word ustwrar, which means a mounted soldier equipped after a particular 
fashion. The latter seems the more analogous derivation. It is curious 
to observe how, in the course of time, that which began in a practical use 
has been permitted to subside into a positive inconvenience. The defen- 
sive armour of ancient days, contrived to cover the whole body, dwindled 
down to the silver ornament which Sir Walter Scott co well described as 
encumbering rather than protecting the breasts of the stalworth Varangian 
Guard ; and thence becoming “ simall by degrees and beautifully less,” 
was fuund suspended to the collar buttcn of the infantry officer, under the 
misnomer of a gorget, untilit died out altogether, with the powder, pig- 
tails, and long gaiters, each with one hundred and ten buttons, express] 

invented to render it impossible to be in' time if you were called wh. - 
denly in the middle of the night. The hussar pelisse, in all probability, 
will be the next sacrifice, as most assuredly it ought to be, to common 
sense and common utility. Dangerous ground to tread on, perbaps ; for 
that same gaudy pelisse, like the ribbons in the cap of the recruitingfser- 
geant, has tempted many an idle “ swell about town” to take the shilling. 

The history of the bussar pelisse, as received in Germany, is this: The 
original hussar, Hungarian by birth and demi-savage by nature ; fond, too, 
as all savages are, of ornament, used, like the beef-eater in the Critic, to 
array himself in a riebly-embroidered waistcoat, or under jacket, above 
which he carried his ordinary garb—a rough sheep-skin over-coat, or 
pelz. In hot weather he would wear his farry covering hanging on both 
his shoulders, as the Hungarian hussar now wears his pelisse--in fact, like 
a short cloak. When in action, the left arm always remained in the sleeve, 
while the jacket itself, being drawn round the shoulder, acted as a shield 
on the defenceless side. Out of this serviceable integument grew the de- 
scription of pelisse that kept warm the veteran Ziethen, as may be seen in 
the portraits of that emperor of hussars; a comfortable garment, too, 
worn over the richly-laced do/man, lined as well as trimmed with fur, and 
reaching below the hips, thus superseding the necessity of the lightest 
of horsemen being encumbered, as well as extra-weighted, by a cloak. 

Gradually, modern times, with becoming hereditary contempt for the 
old-fashioned wisdom of our ancestors, has shrunk the original pelz into 
an ornamental narrow superfluity, which no power on earth could get 
over the do/man, and rendering the further protection of a cloak in cold 
or wet weather indispensable, The evil consequence falls to the lot of the 
horse, already weighed down and half back-broken by a long-legged dra- 
goon, his kit, and other equipments. May we live to see the pelisse in- 
terred with the gorget! 

A long-legged dragoon—here, again, is one of those unaccountable mi- 
litary mistakes, in which common sense is totally lost sight of by us Bri- 
tish, who give the law to the world in all that concerns equestrianism. 
We are a nation of Nimrods, mighty in the chase. We mount ourselves 
on horses up to our weight ; we take especial care that our grooms, exer- 
cising boys, and all that has to get on the pig-skin, is Jight. All our ca- 
valry officers, as part and parcel of their profession, are, or affect to be, 
hunting men ; and are guided by the above genera! laws, in regulating 
the internal economy of their hunting studs. But the moment there is a 
question of the horse-soldier, your cavalry officer throws aside all his sta- 
ble lore, all his practical knowledge acquired in many desperate fields and 
hard runs, in Northamptonshire and Leicestershire ; and because the said 
horseman is intended for use rather than ornament—because he ought to 
do the state some service, while he costs that same suffering state a good 
round sum of money ; because, in fine, his aptitude for his vocation is a 
question of life and death—he, the cavalry officer, selects as his dragoon 
a long legged, heavy-bodied fellow, that for civil purposes he would not 
have let into his stable except as a mere strapper. ‘ And why is this?” 
the unsophisticated inquirer will natarally ask. Simply, because it is 
considered a fine thing for a commanding colonel to say that his regiment, 
when dismounted (and comparatively useless), averages five feet eleven— 
a standard that no infantry battalion ever reached in the world, always 
excepting the parade giants of Frederick William the First of Prussia. 
It is an acknowledged fact in equitation, that long, dangling legs are fatal 
objections. It is an acknowledged fact in anatomy, that disproportion in 
height is always attended by length of limb. Hence, then, to obtain the 
very thing not wanted for a Gragoon—a tall man—you are compelled to 
take the identical disqualification most obnoxious in a rider—a long leg. 
Observe what becomes of these lanky cavaliers when they arrive at the 
dignity of the chevron. See how they swell, not so much with importance 
as with rotundity ;--note them 

“In fair round belly, with good porter lined,” 

and thank your stars that you are not the luckless quadruped condemned 
to groan under such a mass. We recollect, in our time, to have seen a 
troop-serjeant-major of a distinguished regiment of heavies, of whom it 
was said there was only one horse in the corps that could carry him. “Que 
diable allait il faire dans cette galére la?’ He would have been much 
more comfortable as a beef-eater, with a halberd, and in the costume of 
Henry the Eighth. 

Many of our readers may recollect that portly commandant, Colonel 
Teasdale, who rode, heaven knows how many stone more than thirty, and 
went hunting, too, with a loose rein. Cavalry horses should learn to imi- 
tate the — of the baggage elephants in India, who know exactly 
what they have a right to catty, and deliberately remove every parcel 
above the regulation weight. The animals have the power of reform in 
their own hands, but, unluckily for themselves, they lack unity of purpose, 
and know not how to use their strength. 

It may consist with the dignity of household troops, who are not made 
for the working-day drudgery of the world, to o’ertop the crowd, as the 
steeple of the village church peers over the surrounding cottages; it may 
co-here well with such a special service to have every man, as Dickens 
says, ‘‘ so short in the body, and so long in the leg, as to look like the 
afternoon shadow of an elee ;” but we maintain, that the dragoon 
for use, and not for show, should be shert-legged, long-armed, active, 
spare-built, and light in weight—riding, but not encumbering his horse, 
and divested of the marching equipments, which should proceed with him 
by another conveyance. It ought never to be lost sight of that the horse 
is number one, when work must be done. We hope yet to see such a 
trooper as we have described, carried, like a flash of lightning, wherever 
four legs can push him in ; armed, too, with a long, light, well-tempered, 
thrusting sword, edged like a razor, with which, as Joe Kelly used to say 
it would be a positive pleasure to a man to be run through. 

The sword—here is another curious anomaly. We export hardware to 
every country in the world ; no foreigner likes to carve his meat, or mend « 
his pen, except with a Sheffieid blade. We make the only razors that 
can shave, and yet we supply our cavalry with swords warranted not to 
eut. Captain Nolan says, the edges are all blunted by the steel scab- 
bards ; and it would be as difficult to gainsay this assertion, as it is easy 
to provide the remedy. These steel scabbards, also, make a perpetual 
jingling on a march, giving timely notice of the approach of the wearers, 
and would alone render the night surprise of an out-picket impossible, if 
such an attempt was in contemplation. Neither are our men sufficiently 
drilled in the use of the weapon they have to trust to, such as it is. In 
this laborious exercise, the French and Germans are more practised than 
we are, although we have made some rapid advances since the war. For- 
merly, not one in one hundred, either officer or soldier, could fence. In 
the infantry, the old regulation sword, or spit, as it was familiarly called, 
was equally impotent to cut or thrust. Angelo himself could have done 
nothing with it. The Woolwich, Marlow, and Sandhurst cadets bhad* 
some little inkling of the “ immortal passado, the punto reverso,” 
&c., and could give point and parry with tolerable dexterity ; but the 
old hands were as innocent of these little tricks as they were of Hebrew 
or Algebra. 

Every man whose trade it is to meddle with cold iron, should know how 
to handle his tools, or he may chance to get into an awkward dilemma, of 
which we once saw a remarkable instance in our early days. Captain . 
T——. a somewhat corpulent gentleman, on the shad ide of forty-five, 
in 1809 commanded the grenadier company of the 58th regiment, then 
quartered at Milazzo, in Sicily. He had on his establishment a fair na- 
tive damsel, who passed as the incumbent Mrs. T. A young Sicilian 
officer, a lieutenant of cavalry, also in the garrison, paid more attention 
to the lady than T——, who was irascible, as well as stout and amorous, 
chose to permit. Having first warned the poacher off his preserve with- 
out success, he called him out. Those were the good old fighting days, 
when apologies were never thought of. The duihage was ’ 
and seconds duly installed to time and place at their - 
There were no meddling police, and commanding officers then never 
wished to know of these little matters, until they were over. The T—— 
plenipotentiary proposed hair triggers, at twelves paces, one shot to suffice, 








day of her father’s interment she commenced her novitiate. 


own left, the infantry-man, armed with the queen of weapons, could bayo- 
net either horse or man, according to his fancy. If the dragoon has the 





as the quarrel was not deadly, and both to fire . The Sicilian 
diplomsate repudiated the pistols altogether. As the challenged party, 








the choice of weapons rested with their side ; and their selection was the 


small eword. T had never bandied one in bis life, and would bave 
been spitted like a lark on the first exchange of thrusts. It was impossi- 
ble to consent to this; neither would the other give up his right. All 
Italians fancy that the English are unerring with the pistol. The ques- 
tion became serious, and was finally referred to a select matual commit 





tee, who decided that the we should fight with the weapons they wore 





in uniform, and which each was supposed to be familiar with. These hap- 
pened to be sabres, At that date, flank company officers of infantry car- 
ried the sabre of the dragoon, but without being taught how to use it. 
This was a sort of half-way house on the road to compromise, which met 
with unanimous approbation. T—— was full of fight to overflowing, and 
cared not a tig for particulars, His friends were much more solicitous 
about these trifies than be was. The time was fixed for noon the next 
day ; the place, the racket-court, which, as soon as the doors were opened, 
became crowded with spectators. The Sicilian—a tall, slender specimen 
of the legitimate trooper—entered first, and was posted in the centre, 
sabre in hand, attended by his friend at a respectable distance. Ona 
given signal, T—— (who with the utmost difficulty had been held in) was 
let loose, and rashed on his adversary, foaming with rage, and striking 
right and left, with a force that would have made Goliath himself give 
way. The Sicilian retreated rapidly to the corner, where his flanks were 
covered. T made a furious cut at his head; but, ere the intended 
coup-de-grace took effect, not measuring bis distance correctly, and blind 
with passion, he struck his sword against the angle of the wall, and broke 
it sbort off at the hilt. The Sicilian made a desperate lange at T : 
abdomen, who adroitly caught the weapon in his left hand. The Sicilian 
drew it back ; and, on seeing the blood flow copiously from the fingers of 
his opponent, threw down his sabre, and declared the combat at an end. 
The hall rang with acclamations, as everybody felt he had behaved with 
great generosity and temper, and complimented him accordingly. T—— 
shook hands with him cordially, and told him he was a brave fellow, 
though he was a Sicilian. All the different English regiments invited 
him to dinner in succession. The writer of this notice sitting next to him 
one day at his own mess, the conversation turned upon the duel. “ Why,” 
said he, “did you not hold your ground when T attacked?” “ What 
would you bave had me do,” replied the dragoon, “ against a man who 
tore in on me like a mad bul!?” 

In a nation that justly prides itself on being “ arbiter elegantiarum” 
to all the world, in matters of horseflesh and the equipments of horses, it 
is almost incredible to observe the tenacity with which we cling to bad 
practices, that ought long since to have been abandoned, We had some 
difficulty, during our last visit to Paris, in persuading an officer of French 
artillery, whose brigade we happened to see exercising in the Champ de 
Mars, that we still blinded our gun-borses with winkers. *“ What!’’ said 
he, “am I to understand that you English, who are horsemen from the 
cradle, persist in blinding the eyes of the horse, whose business, above that 
of every other, requires all the eyes he has?” We were compelled to ad- 
mit the fact, but added, that the subject had been brought under the uno- 
tice of the authorities, time after time, by officers of the staff and artillery, 
but hitherto without success. The winkers are retained ; and the only 
reason we ever heard given is, that they are supposed to ornament the 
cranium of the gun-horse, who is occasionally disposed to be what is tech- 
nically called “ bellows-headed.”’ 

We are too old to expect to witness the falfilment of certain great events 
80 confidently predicted in certain popular pamphlets, some of which, we 
are assured, have reached a circulation of one bundred thousand copies ; 
but we do hope to witness a few minor revolutions in less momentous 
affairs, but which are still worth attending to while the world lasts. We 
hope to be presevt at the repeal of the siabrach, formed exclusively to 
make the horse sweat, and prevent him from getting dry. We hope to see 
ten stone and a-balf the maximum weight for a service dragoon ; and we 
shall rejoice exceedingly in assisting to bury, with all the honours of war, 
the steel scabbard, the hussar pelisse, and the artillery winker. 
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TWO CHAPTERS ON WOMEN. 
BY GEORGES ROEDER. 
Continued from the Albion of the Vat 

A distinguée woman ! 

A foreigner migit naturally believe this. to mean a calm, serious wo- 
man, of well balanced mind, firm, sincere, clever, benevolent, and digni- 
fied ; attached to her husband, and devoted to ber children. The definition 
is altogether wrong. An exquisite would exclaim: “ What have we here 
—a portrait by Drolling the elder—a kitchen interior ?”—I take the pen- 
cil. Here is what by custom is termed distinction, 

A distinguée woman must have extremities, not merely very taper, but 
80 small as to amount to disproportion in the hands, and mutilation of 
the feet. 

Disregarding the rules of Sculpture, she must have excessively slender 
ancles—so slight, that when she walks by chance on a breezy morning, 
all the old gentlemen she meets fall to hobbling after her, this being a sort 
of mania with venerable men, but above all, the surest and she most indis- 
pensable test of an aristocratic ancle. 

The wrists of corresponding delicacy. 

It is no longer essential to have one of those surprisingly small waists, 
which brought on premature death, with the breast discoloured and the 
hips spotted with indurations. Yet a woman, whose waist should assimi- 
late in shape and size to that of the Venns of Milo or of the Medici. would 
ia a dress of to-day unquestionably be afflicted with a thick waist, and 
could-by no possibility be considered distinguée. Given, then, a slight 
figure, the rest is absolutely an affair of the toilette. And a heavy responsi- 
bility rests on the Parisian dressmaker. It is she—and not as formerly 
painters and sculptors—who now lays down the fundamental principles of 
the Beautiful. But then, what science, what consummate art! Look at 
the effect of what she achieves. Not a wave, not a line, not the most mi- 
nute detail of the ensemble, which is not conventional. Nothing is less 
like a woman than a well-dressed woman. Still, with how much taste 
is all arranged! We must confess that good workwomen rise to the dig- 
nity of actual creation. Of course therefore, as she gives fair secope—like 
@ sort of frame-work or skeleton, on which the sculptor may at will apply 
his wet clay in modelling—of course, I say, the thinner a woman, the more 
completely she may be brought within ail the required conditions. The 
distinguée woman is, to be sure, a little like the bird of Paradise, more 
feathers than flesb. 

We come now to the plumage. She must wear costly stuffs of quiet eo- 
lours. (Grey, in all its shades and combinations, is very distingué.) Ver 
mantelets, mantillas, scarfs, talmas, caracor, cloakg, pelisses, and other 
dainty coverings, may be of Jace, far. or velvet, as fe case may be ; but 
nothing showy, nothing tinselly ; the cut not only graceful, rich, and sim- 
gle, but new and original—never eccentric, always worn by the select few. 

soon as it has been observed and copied, so soon as the first breath of 
fashion tarnishes its virgin lustre, so soon——bowever pretty she may think 
it, however happy a conception—she resigns its elegance which bas fallen 
to second-rate, to women less well-dressed. Should she not find imme- 
diately anything to satisfy her as well as that which she is forced to give 
up, she takes refuge for the moment, according to the temperature, either 
in India cachemire or China crape, which she always wears during the pe- 
riod of changing seasons, and which are, under all circumstances and at 
all times, unquestionably and extremely distingués. 

In the open air, few ornaments ; and except rings which may be rich, 
no jewels, unless it be one gold bracelet, very simple but enormous in 
size. a sort of nugget. ° 

She must be well shod. This is a point of vital importance. And 
some explanation here becomes necessary, for understanding the term, 
well- . The foot must be—not imprisoned but—tortured, in such a 
way as in no manner to allow a trace of the form invented by nature to 
be visible ; willy, nilly, the foot must be contained within two lines, al- 
most perfectly straight and parallel. 

The stocking must be white, and irreproachably unwrinkled. This is 
of great importance ; for, remark with what contempt we speak of the 
Belgian women : “‘ Most of them have large feet; almost all are badly 
shod ; ali have their stockings in wrinkles!” What an insult! What 
Pari would consent to deserve it? A wrinkled stocking !—This is be- 
yond question perfectly truce, whatever may be the reason ; it makes Brus- 
sels the least amusing place in the world, in bad weather. 

We repeat, then, the shoe and stocking must be fine, and tight-fitting 
mene to make a Chinese shudder. But what an advantage! Well 
shod! How the world appreciates it! The student who feels within him 
the germ of high aspirations, the future man of taste, when summing up 
and incorporating his recollections and bis dreams exclaims: “ Ob, an 
elegant woman! to be loved by an elegant woman !”—But knowing ones, 

observers, exquisites, epicures, men of experience, philosophers, all 
those who, like Cuvier, can re-construct a world from a fregment, who 
know how to judge of the whole from a part, all those who during the 
long days and short nights of College life excite their imaginations and 
quicken their hearts’ pulses, these exclaim: “ Decidedly a well-ehod wo- 
man for me !”’--Indeed if prejudice there he, the prejudice is general. 
What gentleman would give bis arm to a woman with slovenly feet ?— 
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| Thus is Plumage still triumphant. The Parisian is the reverse of the Ro- 
| man beauty; the more she drapes herself and clothes herself and wraps 
herself up, the more charming she becomes. 
| All that has been said hitherto relates to the grosser and more materia 
part of distinction ; we are assured that the rest is innate.—We now reach 
| the most delicate touches and the most impalpable shading, which it is 
| impossible to seize and make manifest, but which in fact constitute ite 
alpha and omega. Attention! Here is something above the vulgar. 

The acme of distinction is visible in the manner of bowing, which is 
done with the head alone, quite slowly, and a thought before being sa- 
| luted. Itis seen in the walk, in the way of wearing a shawl, of kneeling 
| ateburch....aud above all in a je ne sais quoi....And thatisall. To 
| this, however, we may add gloves fitting like ber skin, and always of the 
most immaculate freshness, faint perfumes, and the looking on ber bus 
| band as afoul; and you have the ideal type of a woman comme il faut. 
| Oue might say with Dante: “ Around her floats an atmosphere of love, 
which whispers to the soul: ‘ Sigh!’ ” 

Tosum up: I repeat; distinguée beauty is altogether made up of ac- 
cessories. Such a fashion is difficult to be understood ; and the rage for 
it has its parallel only in the portraits of Mr. Biard.—Look at his works, 
so much admired every year at the Exposition byacertain set. The atti- 
tude is stiff and awkward, the drawing commonplace. As works of art 
nothing can be more vulgar: yet what a vogue they have! It is because 
M. biard drapes his sitters with costly stuffs in good taste, and surrounds 
them with luxurious furniture, whilst every detail is so rich and elegant 
that the passers-by are attracted by these pictures, which are often as 
false as the promises of a Quack. They exclaim : “ This must be the por- 
trait of a very fashionable woman!’ But suppose the accessories effaced 
from the canvas, and the distinguée beauty undressed ; what remains? 
...-Never mind—it is charming, i loudly preclaim it. 

Let me not be accused of scepticism, or of having advanced an absurd, 
extravagant, and distressing theory, resulting in a double negation. 1 
have sought to prove, both by theory and illustration, that in the mat- 
ter of Beauty there are only tastes and fashions. But should there be 
those who, after criticizing all, declare themselves of a different opinion 
from every oue--who, when they see men to whom we owe the most bril 
liant theories of Beauty take to their arms and their hearts the most cyni- 
cal and frightful and revolting refuse, are, in view of such an anomaly, 
led to believe not only that there is no type of the beautiful, bat even 
that within certain limits there is neither individuality in perception of 
the beautiful, nor individuality in a sense of what is ugly ; that there are 
only sentiments and sensations, sympathies and antipathies, that attraction 
comprehends everything » in short, that we have only love and lovers—if, 
I say, there be those who fall into such conclusions, | am not one of them 
Ihave my creed. I have my enthusiasm, my adored type. Ihave my 
own idea of the Beautiful. 

It is in fact impossible not to accept the ideas of one’s age, and acqui- 
esce in its tastes, Wert ove not to adopt them instinctively, they would 
be forced upon one by the exigencies of every-day life? Think you that, 
in our day, one could marry the Venus of Milo, or of the Medici, or any 
of the beathen or Florentine beauties who embody their perfections? Think 
you it werg possible to marry such women, fit only to preside over Floral 
games like Clemence Isaure, or to swear on an altar like Norma, or to 
singon a Cape lke Corinne? Is it to be thought of? The majesty of 
their beauty conflicts with a smile ; and a laugh would be a grimace, 
They seem degraded and out of place, travestied even, when they hold 
any thing but a lyre, a crown, a sceptre,a constitution, or a sword, things 
utterly useless at home and forbidden besides by the police, In short 
could you marry one of these women, who are out of their element when 
they cannot speak, act, and walk, in a tragedy of five acts? 1 ask serious- 
ly how could they take their places in a boudoir, walk with short steps in 
a drawing room, bow, polk, dance a Quadrille, a Schottish, (Heavens! a 
Schottish!) trifle gracefully, laugh at the Variétes, read the newspaper, 
play whist and lansquenet, eat little cakes at Carémes, in fact do all that 
belongs to the distingué existence? They would clearly be absurd and 
distressing. They aré impracticable women. 

Do you think either that oue could seriously incline to those wax-dolls, 
a la Louis XV, rosy a8 an apple though they be, and not without a cer- 
tain savor, it must be confessed ?—though truth to tell, they are more parti- 
cularly suited to the style at Mabille, or to that of ladies’ maids’ in clas- 
sical comedy. 

Could you feel a preference for washerwomen with Roman pretensions, 
or for those blessed madonnas, or for thove sentimental ruins? The ease 
is clear ; there can be no doubt about all that is antiquated : the action of 
Timeis irreparable. Io the Piroeus, a Grecian nose gave an air of majesty, 
and recalled Olympus; on the Boulevard des Italians, it gives a stupid 
expression. 

Brought into comparison with the distinguée woman, what becomes of 
these others, half deified in their day? We make models for artists, from 
them ; such and so great is the difference. No; that alone is beautiful 
which has the power of exciting agreeable emotions. Such is the opinion 
of Plato, St. Augustin, Wolf, and Voltaire ; and they are right. 

In place of so much insipid perfection, how greatly do I prefer all those 
pretty defects which captivate us! Can any thing be more seductive than 
our distinguées women? Can any thing be more charming than these 
slight creatures, swaying. sparkling, and etherial, like the flame of punch? 
Ah! even if they are what was said of them by Hesiod nine hundred 
years before Christ—when he indignantly stigmatized them as gune 
pugostolos, that is to say women addicted to flesh—for is not all flesh 
grass, (crinoline)’—I freely forgive the deception. If their mind be a 
problem, and their heart a myth, what matters it? They are irresistible. 
* Tl n’est moine si sainct qui n’en quittast le froc.”” Who could remain 
insensible to their witchery? They have every sort of reflnement, every 
manner of charming weakness; they gather around them all the silks, all 
the laces, all the exquisite perfumes of modern civilization, and then—and 
to crown all.......I do believe I am giving into the je ne sais quoi. Itis 
in truth a little in the style of the girdle of Venus. Homer, after exhaust- 
ing himself in enumerating the gifts of the talieman, after specifying “ all 
the charms of beauty and of grace,’’ makes an awkward pause and winds 
up with this, which is likewise our conclusion—* coupled with a secret 
aud mysterious charm which baffles speech.” With us this secr®& charm 
is, Fashion. 

Fashion, that is to say, an authority founded on no law, and admitting 
of no appeal ; neither permitting a reluctant adhesion. 

Passing then in review the series which begins with the Venue of Milo, 
and ends with the well-shod woman, it is impossible to conceal that our 
sympathies, our preference, and our enthusiasm are all for the last. We 
have the courage of conviction; and to support our opinion, propose 
hereafter to shew how one may be loved by a femme distinguée. 
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STORY OF A PRINCE. 

The story telis that Prince Cherry and the Princess Fairstar remained 
happy ever after ; but there is a little sequel—a little episode in their hap- 
piness, which ought to be told, for its instructiveness to little boys and 
girls. Now, Prince Cherry was very happy, and be bad reason to be so. 
He bad married, of course, the most beautiful of princesses ; for the island 
of the Princess Fairstar was the finest in the world, and, according to the 
custom of all countries, the princess was by right the most beautiful lady 
in it, the most virtuous, the cleverest, and the kindest. Prince Cherry, 
indeed, liked the island so well that. be never thought of returning, or 
taking his princess home to the kingdom of his own forefathers. He 
showed his sense; for in the island palace the carpet was so much better, 
the honey so much sweeter, and the sherbet so much more delicions, that 
he could only have changed for the worse; and he was a great deal too 
clever not to know what was good when he had it. He made himself 
quite at home, and the islanders liked bim for it. They were almost as 
fond of bim as their princess was,--which was saying a great deal ; for she 
was never tired of addressing him with caressees, and her ty tongue 
invented the most endearing epithets. She eat upon her throne all day, 
crying out every now and then, “* Oh! bow dearly I love you, my well- 
beloved consort! My prince! my maestro di capella! my pretty soldier! 
my colonel of cavalry and of infant: y! my dainty doctor! my major-gene- 
ral! my F.M.! my privy councillor! my comfort! my terrible Gothic 
Duke! my knight, even of “{ bath, of my garter, and my carpet! my 
thistle, my nemo me impune! my chancellor of dachies and universities! 
my naughty ranger! my sweet commissioner ; my hunter, my sleigh-dri- 
ver, my bien aimé, mon coeur cheri !”’ 

The prince became so thoroughly one of the nation, that he entered into 
their ways, but he found they sadly wanted teaching. He taught them 
how to make bonuses, he showed labourers how to do their work. and bring 
up their families ; be gave them and stadious boys prizes for doing their 
lessons well ; he taught them how to make bats for soldiers; how to paint 
in the old fashion ; how to say their prayers; and at last he tanght them 
bow to make palaces of stone and glass, and be the finest people in the 
world ; so that their history began anew. Near the court of the Princes# 
Fairstar was a very cunving fellow, called Old King Cole, who invented a 
fine device for making a great show-ebop, to exhibit all the goods of the 
island for all the customers of the world ; it was a fine idea, but the diffi- 
culty was to get it done. However, Old King Cole wae not to be fojled, 














and he fognd out away. He went privately to Prince Cherry, and told 
the project to bim. The prince was as affable as be »e+ handsome ; and 
80, patting Old King Cole on the bead, he said it was a very creditable 
idea, and he would ask the Princess Fairetar’s leave to make the shop. 
Now when Prince Cherry asked bis Fairstar, she answered, “ Mon bien 
cheri! why do you not ask me for my crown; for you are so modest 
that you never tax my affection? I will not only grant permission for 
good Old King Cole, buat you shal) be the chief of the affair. You 
shall be my commissioner; I will command you to be my Shopman-in- 
Ohief ; you shall be my Head Showman.” So they bullt the shop, and 
made it all of spleadid windows ; and Prince Cherry was made the Head 
Shopman. ‘ 

Now Old King Cole, who was very clever at these things, wishing to get 
it well done, would occasionally suggest and advise: until at last Prince 
Cherry took offence at so much}impertinent intrusion, and be began to look 
coldly on Old King Cole, as if be did not see that that person was of an 
further use. Vexed and mortified, Old King Cole began to grow thin and 
to pine, and when the islanders learned the reason, they began a little bit 
to murmur, asking,“ Why Old King Cole should be left bebind when he 
had suggest-———" _ “ Never,” cried Old King Cole ; “no one shall rival 
my prince, who is the creator of the great shop.” “ Thou art an honest 
fellow, Old King Cole!” cried Prince Cherry, “and hast the discreetest 
mind of any man in this country.” So Old King Cole was taken into 
favour again, and Prince Cherry opened his shop; whereat he was not 
u a proud, saying to his courtiers, “It is the greatest event In oar 
reign. 

These words are recorded in history, for the words of princes are 
—— memorable, and those who hear, carry them away graven in their 
eur ts, 

Now Prince Cherry began to perceive his true position in the island, ard 
he said to himself, Verily, I mugt be the cleverest man in this country ; 
for have | not taught the labourers haw to labour? Have I not taught 
them how to build their houses ; how to behave ; how to say their prayers? 
Have I not shown them bow to make a pretty hat, and helped to dress the 
army? Have I not made them the great model shop? Verily, it isa 
fortunate island with me for its councillor ; and I must complete my good 
work. I must teach them how to govern ; since there fe nothing feft for 
me to do except now to teach the officers of state their business, and to 
improve their rusty institutions. So he opened his mind to the Princess 
Fairstar, and she looked into his eyes with hers, which were the most 
beautiful in the world. She had a pretty tyranny, that lovely Princess 
Fairstar ; which was always to command her bien almé, her cceur chéri, 
to do what he wanted. 

About this time the Princess Fairstar received a host le message from 
a great king, who lived a long way off, but whore dominions were so large 
that the foot of the mountain on which he lived came close to the shore of 
the island. He was a very proud king; taller by a bead than any other 
man ; and very beautiful in figare—for his chest wae six feet round, and 
his waist thirteen inches and three-quarters. He eat on a throne on the 
top of a great mountain, clothed in a robe of bearskina. All round the 
foot of the mountain continually galloped soldiers on horseback ; and 
from his throne the great king with grey eyes flashing like lightuing ine 
rainy night, continually roared out commands to his gallopiog armies to 
keep on attacking bis enemies all over the world. 

Nevertheless the islanders were not afraid of thie king, and for a good 
reason ; since they found, that for all bis bravery 'n ordering bis armivs to 
attack his enemies, he could not be found in front of the foe himself. So 
they said, if we frighten him enough, surely he will bold his tongue, Bat 
Prince Cherry was of different mind ; and he had a reason, 

The prince had a brother, who was a sovereign in his own right; and 
this prince, whose name was Sincere, sat npon a throne right under the 
mountain of the great king. Although not large, Prinee Sincere’s king- 
dom was very beautiful ; be bad a castle all built of porcelain, eo compact 
that, being an active man, be amused bimeelf on sammer evenings with 
jumping over it and back again, His subjects were not numerous, for 
they were but ten in all; bat they were of the highest rank: there were 
two archbishops, two generals in the army, two lords in waiting, two ladies, 
more beautiful than the ean and moon, and two footmen ; and every day 
they came to the step of the throne and knocked their foreheads against 
it, and each laid sixpence at the feet of the prince ; eo that you may 7 
pose that he was as happy as a man can be. Now Prince Cherry thought 
that if they exasperated the great king, and be began to thunder from 
the top of his mountain, be would shatter the castle of Prince Sincere. So 
this was a good opportunity for him to begin bis new task of teaching 
his princess's officers of state. He informed them that the people of ber 
island were a shop-keeping people, He pointed out that if they provoked 
the thunder of the great king, it would break the plate-glase in the front 
of their new shops; and all the while he sent messages to Prince Sincere 
to tell him bow he got on; which very much rejoiced the heart of the poor 
prince, and enabled him to pacify the great king. 

Now in the dominions of Princess Fairstar there was a wicked old fairy 
called Moloch, who lived upon the sour pap which she stole while the nurses 
were asleep over the babies of the island ; and this wicked old woman, 
seeing the state of the prince’s heart, went to him and whiepered in bis 
ear that he ought to be king over the island ; “for,” said Moloch, “ is not 
the woman the inferior animal? Are you not the busband of Fairetar? 
Are you not, therefore, her master? And can you not order her to do as 
you please ?”’ 
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best friends until they learn to test it in suffering.” 

But,” said Prince Cherry, “ how can J make my dear princere know 
her duty? Because wives, you know, are very obodient so long as they 
are fondled; and I have nothing to complain of in that respect. Bat 
when one begins to order——” 

“ Have you not,” said Moloch, “a right to use a stick no thicker than 
your tham)!” 

“ But where shall I find such a stick 7” said Prince Cherry. ‘ 

“ Next to the palace of the princess,” answered Moloch, there is an ee- 
clesiastical store, and in that store they keep sticks exactly the thickness 
of a thumb; #0 that any man who gets bis stick from the proper office 
may chastise his wife, and be praised for his pains.”’ 

“I never thought of that,” said Prince Cherry. He did not sey, | was 
not aware of that, because princes are always aware of everything. “ It 
is,” he observed, “ the wisest thing that I have found in this precious i- 
land.” 

It happened, however, that when the prince went to inquire for the stick, 
some of the islanders overbeard him, and they began tofeel very angry for 
their princess, and still more angry to think that he should have beld it 
necessary to teach them ; for as soon as they found out that he did not 
think them the wisest people in the world, they began to doubt whether be 
was the wisest prince in the world. Next time be rode out in state with 
h's princess, he witnessed a very vurprising miracle, at which be was very 
much downcast, and he could not shake it off bis mind the whole day and 
the whole night. So, next day, not knowing what to do, nor what it 
meant, he determined to consult some one else beside the wicked fairy ; 
and be could not have done better than to go to Old King Cole; and t 
bim that he was troubled in bis mind with what had happened when he 
was riding ip state with hie princess. 

“ And what was it,” said Old King Cole, “ that alarmed you #0?” 

“It seemed to me,” said the prince, turning pale at the recollection, 
“that though I could see nothing in the streets but the houses and the 
people—and I could ree uv difference, except that the people, who ured to 
ve all one smile, now looked one frown—yet it seemed to me, that every- 
where--on the ground, in the air, in the Looten on the tops of the bh 
in the very places which the people occapied--it seemed, by the sound 
heard, that there could be nothing but geese--gecne. peer, _ ee 
where, yet not & goose to be seen. Tell me, oh! Old King Cole, what 
means!” 
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When Old King Cole beard this story he turned as pale as the prince, 
and said, “ It means, O my Prince! that if you bave any design in your 
heart you bad better go no further ; but had better stick, for the fature, 
Cherry, to the Shop.” 

EE ——— 


FAIR PLAY FOR PRINCE ALBERT. 


Twelve months ago, nothing could be more brilliant than the —_ 
larity of the Prince Consort, At the present moment, it seems, so far as 
the public journals afford a criterion, to be overcast, Was the vane right 
then, and is it wrong now? or wrong then, and right now! or right, 

then and now? That is to say, bas the Prince deserved both our admira- 
tion and applanse then, and our dislike now ? 

The censures in which some of our con 

fortnight, been dealing so liberally, t to be founded on certain alle- 
gations, to which they have as liberally given currency. Some of these 
allegations bave been to the following effect :—Tbat tbe Prince oceupies 
® seat at the Council-table of the Queen ; that he is wyrypien 





when the Ministers have audience of ber M ; that he is by 
foreigner ; and that he sone Leal ot tan tenn 
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Of these propositivas, some are kaowa to be true; and with respect to the | 
rest, we are tempted to ask whether, if they are trae, they constitate a 
grouad of charge against him? Let us pluck up our courage, and look | 
at them one by one. P 

The meetings of Council, at which the Queen is present, are attended | 
by Cabioct Misisters aod by the Prince ; but not by Cabinet Ministers | 
and the Priace alone. All Privy Councillors newly sworn, though not 
confidential advisers of the Crown, invariably remain during the transac 
tion of business ; and the officers of the Household, when Privy Council 
lors, are also present. And certainly it does not seem wholly irrational 
that, if the relation of a Coamberlain or a Vice Chamberlain to the Queen's 
persona is such as to bring these functionaries into the Couneil Chamber, 
the Queen's husband should likewise be found there. But, when there, 
does be take part In the deliberations? Does he know the secrets? As 
much as the Prime Minister—that is, not at all; and for the simple rea- 
son that there are no secrets aud no deliberations, If our contempora- 
ries wish us to march two centuries backwards, we shall find that the | 
meetings of the Council in the presence of the Sovereign bad a real and 
materia} bearing on the affairs of the country; and we have read, in the | 
writings of Mr. Anstey, pious longings for the revival of such a state of 
thiags. But, ae « matter of fact, these meetings are now meetings of pure | 
form, without either debate or conversation ; and the business transacted 
at them is never coufidential, but open to the public eye—commonly be- 
fore, always immediately after, ths proceedings. And yet upon this airy 
basis the ingenious hands of certain journalists have contrived to raise a 
pretentious fabric of mis statement against the Prince, and of delusion in 
the public mind. 

But then it is eald, the Prince is present when the Queen sees ber Min- 
ister in private. Let us assume--for there is not evidence of the fact be- 
fore us—-that this is true. If true, is it, or is it not, matter of blame? 
Consider the position of Queen Victoria as a woman aad Sovereign. At 
any time she may be required, in consequence of votes of Parliament 
which she cannot influence, to part with advisers whom +he may have long 
and intimately known, and to take to her daily councils, oa points the 
most vital to berself and to her people, a body wholly or almost wholly, 
composed of entire strangers. This is no extreme supposition, The case 
has happened within the last two ycars—it may at any time happen again. 
Well, our Queen is married. We desired that she should take a hasband 
who should be virtuous, prudent, and intelligent. She took one who was 
also aceomplished, informed, able, aud energetic, ina degree which, what- 
ever his original «phere of life, must have raised him to distinction. We 

gak the simple truth, which hundreds can attest, when we say that, in 

rince Albert, high natural abilities have been improved by singularly 
careful aod assiduous culture, to a rare point of excellence ; and the pub 
lic bas always believed that the conscientious activity of his character was 
tempered by a pradence no less remarkable, Is it right, then, is it natu 
ral, is it possible, that a wile so charged with labour and with care should 
debar herself from the assistance of a husband eo endowed? We are cer- 
tain that the voice of Eagland will answer in the negative. And if the 
Queen is not to be shutout from her husband’s aid, we ask with equal con- 
fidence whether it is better that such aid should be given by one who has no 
direct cognizance of the advice tendered by a Minister, and declares his 
own opinions when that Minister is absent—or, on the other hand, that 
what he suggests or asks should be suggested or asked before the man who 
muet answer to Parliament for his acts, and who also knows himself to be 
backed by the full power of Parliament in making good his ground, even 
in the presence of the Sovereign? We pretend no epecial information on 
this or any other of the points to which we are alluding. We do not raise 
the question whether, if the Minister thinks it right to communicate with 
the Sovereign alone, he is not entitled to demand aprivate audience. But 
we unhesitatingly assert that, if the Prince is present when the Queen con 
fers with ber advisers, and if his presence is found to be disadvantageous 
to the public interests, we are uot left without a remedy ; for the Miuister 
is aa distinotly responsible for the salety of those interests in this as ip 
any other matter, aud he is bound, on his responsibility to Parliament, to 
decline compliance even with a personal wish of the Sovereign, when he 
believes that bis assent would be injurious to the country, Let us add that the 
self-proclaimed foes of secret influence are, in our judgment, really doing 
all they can to bring that monster into active vitality, What state of 
things can possibly go so far towards rendering secret influence a mis 
Chievous necessity asthat which the authors and abettors of the present 
outcry appear to desire? Practically, what they insist upon is, that the 
able and highly-gifted man whom the Queen has chosen as her Consort 
sall advise and influence her exclusively at times when no one of the 
guardians of the Constitution, made by law responsible to Parliament, 
shall be present to watch, to measure, to comprehend--ay, and, if neces- 
sary, to counteract and to set aside—that influeace. 

Sut the allegations to which we have adverted are not the only ones 
now current. It has been—not boldly, indeed, yet broadly—stated, that 
the Priuce either thwarts the Ministerial counsels, or impresses on them 
an anti-Kaglish character ; and that, by his correspondence with relatives 
and friends abroad, he employs British iafluence apart from, aud contrary 
to, the decisions of the Queen’s advisers, These are very grave charges. 
And the first question that naturally arises must be, What is the evidence 
for them? who is it that makes them? The evidence is singular--it is, it 
seems, non-contradiction erected into an entity, The chief accuser is, in- 
deed, a formidable perrou—it is some one who signs himself “M.P.” at 
the foot of a letter in a daily newspaper. But why does not the coward- 
ly and skulking peuman of that letter—if he bas truth, or what he believes 
to be truth, to tell--authenticate it by his name? He writes, forsooth, to 
recommend an English policy ; yet we doubt if he can be an Englishman, 
and we are certain he does not belong to the illustrious assembly whose 
distinctive mark he thinks fit to assume. Unless, indeed but we for- 
bear, It is enough to say that charges made by anonymous or irreepon- 
sible writers, are as if they were made by nobody--or, rather, they are 
worse, because they are made by those who are afraid or ashamed to stand 
by their own assertions. 

But then these accusations have not been contradicted. Is there, how- 
ever, @ better established rule among statesmen who care for their cha- 
racters than this-—that, when charges are made against them by irrespon- 
sible persons, without substantive evidence, and contrary to fair presump- 
tions of truth, such charges ought tc remain ancontradicted, and that the 
reputation which requires defence against such miserable slander is not 
worth defending? 1s there one of our public men against whom some 
foul-mouthed anonymous accuser has not, at one time or another, launch- 
ed the most opprobrious imputations of fraud, falsehood, corruption, per- 
jury, and the like? Is there one among them who has ever stooped to 
reply? Ifsuch is the rule which selfrespect dictates for them, and which 
is sustained by public approval, can any reasonable man say that Royal- 
ty is to come down from its high eminence to coutend with those whose 
prowess impels them resistlessly to fight, but to fight only in, and under 
cover of, the dark? 

We make an appeal, in a few closing words, to those sentiments and 

ny 5 which are held to be peculiarly English ; and we do it with the 
ess fear because this journal has never been charged, even by its worst 
foes, with subservieacy to the Court, and because, on the particular ques- 
tion out of which these most discreditable imputations have grown, we 
have pursued a course as remote as possible from the anti-British feelings 
impated to the Prince Consort. We say, then, simply, that among Eng- 
lishmen, in whatever rank, a man who has earned a character by bis good 
conduct is entitled to the full benefit of it, until some evidence of miscon- 
duct is produced against him—or, at the very least, until some responsi- 
ble persoa is founded who declares that he is ready to produce such evi- 
dence. Now, Prince Albert did earn such a character; and no sueh evi- 
dence, no such accuser is before the world. Had bis Royal Highvess-- 
who, we doubt not, like every other gentleman, feels a stain as if it were 
& wound--sought, with quick impatience, to viudicate himself against the 
extravagant aod monstrous assertions of nameless accusers, it would have 
been a proof of a less masculine tone of character, and a leas energetic 
selfcommand, than we have a right to expect from the husband of the 
Queen of England. And why should not we, too—the publie—bide our 
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| ed any opision in public that can be twisted to bear upon foreign policy, is 
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now from one side, and now from another—quite independently of its | 
calculated motions, The excess of servile praise finds its counterpart in 
the excess of irrational aspersion. It was but the other day that the late 


Atbion. | 





der Sejanus ; and nuw the public ears are ringing with the iteration of | 
charges such as those which Macaulay has established against Charles II. ; 
while, as if to maintain the equipoise of extravagance, we find the only | 
avowed champion of the Prince in one Mr. Mulock, of Killiney, who sticks | 
to his illustrious portégé quite as whimsically, though perhaps not alto- 
gether so disinterestedly, as the little porter to Hypatia in Mr. Kingsley’s 
novel, . 

No sober minded man attaches more credit to the charges which are 
now, without @ tittle of evidence to support them, so freely bandied 
about, than he did to the explosions of adulation which preceded them. 
The only instance that I can call to mind in which the Prince has express- 


his declaration, at a meeting of the Bible Society, that he thought Wil- 
liam ILL. the most glorious King who had ever sat on the British throne— 
no very heterodox opinion, I should bave thought, nor one to be quar- 
relled with by the journals of an Orange party. As for all that is insiou- 
ated, let every bawler ask himself this question :—* If 1 were a judge, 
and the Prince before me at this minute, could 1 condemn him upon any 
evidence that I yet possess? Must I not wait for some accuser to show 
himself front to front with the accused? In the meantime durst I, in my 
conscience, presume him to. be guilty’’’ Your common Englishman is 
often foolish, but never unfair, Let every man of us remember that, when 
we speak of this matter, we are making ourselves judges after a fashion ; 
and let us not, with the assumption of the judicial office, forget all the 
attributes of the judicial character. 
But these blasts, both hot and cold, will pass asthey came. The Prince 
may wish that the political, like the physical, temperature of his wife- 
land were less inconstant, but he will suffer little more from the eccentri- 
cities of the former than from those of the latter influence, if he learn 
never to commit himself with the public beyond the safe precincts of con- 
stitutional Royalty in obedience to sigus which may be those of the hour, 
but not, perhaps, also of the day. Crkpo. 
TO THE KDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

Sir,—-A friend having informed me yesterday that I was the subject of 
a leading article in your paper, | was induced to read the article, as I 
was desirous of knowing how one who led so quiet and retired a life could 
become the subject of a political writer’s lucubrations, I found it stated 
in the article in question, that it was currently reported that I intended, 
on the opening of Parliament, to question Ministers on the subject of the 
alleged interference of Prince Albert with the business of government. 
Now, on this statement I beg to remark, that the person who first set this 
ramour afloat took an uowarrantable liberty with my name--as I never, 
by writing or by word of mouth, gave anybody reason to believe that | 
had such an intention. I neither intend to make such inquiry, nor bave I 
ever intended doing so. I may sink in your estimation by this declara- 
tion, but surely a man ought to possess some evidence before he brings an 
accusation——and euch an inquiry so made is equivalent to an accusation ; 
and certainly he who puts the question ought to believe that there exists 
some grounds for the imputation which it conveys. J, however, have no 
evidence respecting the matter, and was not aware, until I read the arti- 
cle in the Daily ews, that the charge was seriously made. The Times 
is the only daily paper I see, and in The Times no mention has been 
made of the imputation. Besides, a vague, unsupported statement, in a 
newspaper is hardly a sufficient ground for so grave a proceeding as the 
one you say it is reported that | contemplate. Anything beyond such a 
stroug rumour I have not seen, and onsuch light evidence I should never 
bring 80 serious an accusation.-—Believe me, Sir, your very obedient ser 
vant, J. A. Roxsucr. 

Milton, Jan. 12. 
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THE STORY OF AUSTRALIAN GOLD. 


Now that we have been for two years and a half famaliarized with the 
astonishing discovery of Australian gold, we are beginning gradually to 
attain some knowledge of the discoveries. The mineralogical Columbus 
has already taken a mythic shape,—sometimes assuming, according to the 
varietiesof the legend, the form of a German Count, sometimes of an Eng- 
lish Kuight, sometimes of a Californian miner, sometimes of a Botany Bay 
conviet of the most felonious description, and sometimes of an orthodox 
divine of the Church of England. For the benefit of some future Niebubr, 
who will probably extract from it much meaning and siguificance as bear- 
ing on the state of Australia a few thousand years hence, we propose to 
record the legend in its most authentic form, leaving posterity to discover 
the particular significance of the dramatis persona, aud what allegori- 
cal meaning lurks under the names of “* the Count,” “ the Knight,” *“ the 
miner,” * the convict,” and “ the parson.” 

The firat in order of time--who may be said to bear the same ratio to 
Mr. Hargreaves as Prince Madoc did to Colambus—was a convict, who 
declared himself to have discovered gold, but, failing to point out the spot 
of the discovery. received, with that injustice which so frequently waits on 
great men, 150 lashes, such as lashes were in those days in Botany Bay, 
ior his pains, and was condemned to wear a smock-frock with the letter 
“R” worked upon it,--so little flattering was the first commencement of 
metallurgical research on the new continent., While deploring the mis- 
fortunes of this ingenious person we are bound to say tbat his claim to 
any discovery at all is something more than questionable, not only on ac 
count of bis own assertion,—to which probably, a discriminating public 
may feel justified in not attaching much weight,--but because’ he claim- 
ed to have made his discoveries in the immediate neighbourhood ot Syd- 
ney, where we are not aware that any subsequent investigation has de- 
monstrated the presence of the precious metal. 

The next claimant for the honours of discovering Australian gold is the 
distinguished German traveller, Count de Strzelecki, who did undoubted- 
ly discover the existence of gold in the Australian colonies as early as 
1839. In a &peech made by Mr, James M’Arthur, in last October, in the 
Sydney Legislative Council, it is stated that Count de Strzelecki exhibit- 
ed specimens of gold, found by him in the district of Wellington, to the 
then Governor, Sir George Gipps, and many other gentlemen. What 
follows we give in the speaker’s own words :—“ Count de Strzelecki fre- 
quently told him, in private conversation, that an extensive goldfield ex- 
isted in the Bathurt district, bat Sir George Gipps had requested him to 
keep the secret, as, from the penal condition of the colony in those times, 
the making known sucha discovery might have been attended with serious 
consequences. Mr. M’A¥thur also produced a letter from Count Strzelecki, 
of the 26th of October, 1859, in which he mentions his having discovered 
gold in specks in silicate. But this Leibnitz bad also his Newton. With- 
outany knowledge of Count de Strzelecki’s discoveries, the Rev. Mr. Clarke 
had come to a similar conclusion in 1841—a conclusion, however, which 
was not made public, for similar reasons. In 1844 Sir Roderick Murcbi- 
son was led by scientific considerations of the geological structure of Aus- 
tralia, and by a comparison of specimens furnished to bim by Count de 
Strzelecki with others obtained by himself from tie Ural Mountains, to 
believe that extensive goldfields were to be found in Australia, to urge 
the unemployed Cornish miners to seek their fortune in this promising 
region, and to place on record his opinion in the volumes of the Royal 
Geographical Society and of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 
From that time forth till 1851 specimens of native gold were exhibited in 
the windows of the jewellers’ shops.in Sydney, and a general impression 
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2umbers, and the trade with so large a population would have directed o 


| stream of almost boundless wealth to our shores. Who can tell what 


might have been the effect of this discovery at the time of the Irish famine, 


Lord Mayor inaugurated a proposition which might have originated un | or bow much of the labour which perished in the workhouses of the West 


might bave been now producing in comfort and affluence all the elements 
of wealth? It is a melancholy reflection that all these advantages, and a 
thousand others that would have flowed from them, should have been so 
long lost to the world, and all for fear that a few thieves should benefit 
by the discovery !— Times 
Cn — 
VIEWS OF THE CZAR ON WAR. 
We lay before our readers the note of a conversation very recently held 
at Gartschina, between hie Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia and 
an individual of distinction, whose character is not only a guarantee for 
the authenticity of the memorandum, but for the absence of any exagge- 
ration or false colouring in its expressions. We give it simply as an im- 
portant historical document, without identifying ourselves with the views 
which it conveys :— 
NOTE. 
The Emperor repeated that, if there were war, he hoped that the Eng- 
lish people would understand that ft was not a war against Russian ag- 
gression, but a war brought about by the vacillating and insincere con- 
duct of the English Ministry. 
He asserted that there was no power more interested in keeping the 
status quo of the Turkish dominions than Russia: that be was in possex- 
sion of Constantinople twenty years ago; that be might then have kept 
it against the world, or permanently remained at the request of the late 
Sultan, which was urged on him, but that be quitted it for the reasons 
expressed in his letter to Count Orloff, and for other reasons of high 


licy. 

He vaid all that Russia required was free navigation, and so long as the 
Dardanelles were held by a power not strong enough to refuse this free 
navigation to Russia he was content, and preferred the present disposition 
of territory to any possible change ; that had he wished to seize Constan- 
tinople he could have done so with the greatest ease when Priuce Menschi- 
koff loft the Porte. The seizure of Constantinople, the occupation of the 
Dardanelles, and the overthrow of the Sultan would have been an affair of 
a few days. 

That his merely crossing the Pruth proved to all who understood this 
question that he did not seek territorial aggrandisement. 

That all this was very well understood at Paris, and very well under- 
stood by Lord Aberdeen, who had acted throughout this buisness with- 
out moral courage 

The Emperor said that since 1848 the religious element bad become pre- 
dominant in politics ; that the emancipation of the Roman Catholic church 
in Germany, which then occurred, had greatly promoted this; that the 
state of the Greek Church rendered his interposition in Turkey a neces- 


sity. 

lie added that the religious relations of the subjects of the Perte with 
various foreign powers bad always been recognized by European states- 
men; that they bad been encouraged, and by no one more than Lord 
Aberdeen, in former days, who perceived in these circumstances the solu- 
tion of many difficulties, 

The writer, in reply to an inquiry, understood the Emperor distinctly 
to state that the u/tamatum of Menschikoff had not been disapproved in 
London, but that the English Ministry, having been infermed that it would 
probably be accepted by the Porte, had recognized it as a satisfactory set- 
tlement. 

The Emperor dwelt on the inconsistency both of the English and French 
governments, England, he said, had herself devised the terms of settle- 
ment at Vienna, and when he cordially gave bis adhesion to them, reced- 
ed from her own propositions. The plea founded on the Nesselrade inter- 
pretation he treated with great contempt. He said it was placing the plea 
of an advocate in equilibrium with the decision of a court. 

The Emperor said that England appeared to have two governments, 
Things were agreed toin London or Vienna, and the same things objected 
to at Constantinople. Lord Westmoreland signs a note at Viennasent out 
from St. James’s ; Lord Redcliffe recommends the Porte to disavow the 
same document. 

The Emperor spoke of the victory of Sinope, and of the absurdity, 
when the Porte had declared war againet him, of his not acting upon the 
aggressive. He'treated the statement that he had offered to act only en the 
defensive with derision ; and with reference toa passsage ir a private letter 
from Paris, that such an assurance bad been given by His Majesty to the 
French Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg—viz., Gen. Castel bejac--His 
Majesty observed that when the news of the victory of Sinope arrived, the 
same General Castelbejac bad addressed hima letter beginning some- 
thing in this vain :—* Asa Christain and a soldier, permit me, Sire, to 
congratulate your Imperial Majesty on the glorious victory obtained by 
your Majesty’s fleet.” Tbe Emperor was so pleased with this letter from 
the French Minister that he invited the General to Gartschina, and held 
much conversation with him, and the enthusiasm of the French General 
suffered no diminution. The Emperor entered into some details on this 
head, which the writer of this note is not at liberty to mention ; all 
that is here stated he asked and obtained permission to make public. “ So 
much for my coutract with General Castelbejac,” added the Emperor, 

‘ one of the numerous romances invented to cloak the imbecility of go- 
veruments.” 

The Emperor then recurred to the aspect of the war at some length. 
He said that, far from desiring war a year ago, he was not even prepared 
for it. He was now prepared, and would act as became his personal ho- 
nour and the greatness of Russia, It was the war, he frequently repeated, 
of incapacities, brought on by men who were timid, and, accusing others 
freely of duplicity, were themselves deficient in everything that was 
straightforward. He did not believe that England, with a bourgeois Par- 
liament, could carry on a war with glory. France, he frequently repeated, 
had been drawn into a mess which she did not desire. The Russians had 
beaten all with whom they had been pitted—Frederick the Great—Na- 

oleon. 

4 [When this conversation took place the circular of M. Drouyn de l’Huys 
had not reached St. Petersburg.] 

The manner of his Imperial Majesty throughout this interview was tem- 
perate, rational and frank, affable, with becoming dignity, and free from 
any of that excitement or wilfulness imputed to him in many journals.— 
La Presse. 
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ALMOST A DECLARATION OF WAR. 


An event of considerable significance occurred on Saturday morning on 
board the Thetis, at Spithead. The crew of that vessel had been ona 
long cruise, and, accgrding to the custom of the service, the time had ar- 
rived when they should have been paid off. When the ship arrived at 
Spithead Rear-Admiral Richard Dundas—one of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty—steamed up in the Fire Queen, and passed to the quarter-deck of 
the Thetis. All hands were piped up, and the Admiral, in a few brief but 
energetic words, informed the crew that at the present moment the coun- 
try could not dispense with their services. . “I have come down,” said he, 
“by request of the Board of Admiralty, to make known to you that we 
are on the eve of a war, and that war with Russia.’ Nothing could be 
more clear or distinct than the phrase employed. The Admiral proceeded 
to inform the crew that the country had need of their services, and he had 
no doubt they would be freely and willingly given. All hands were to 





existed that somewhere in the remote interior it might be met with in 
large quantities. It is only due to Mr. Hargreaves, however, to say that, 
by applying the practical knowledge he had gained as a miner in Cali- 
fornia, he first carefully tested the existence of the metal in quantities 
sufficient to make it worth looking after, and, by addressing himself to the 
public instead of the Government, put it out of the power of the colonial 
bureaucracy to stand any longer between the world and this great dis- 
covery. For this great service he has at length received the tardy and 








time? We write on the 16th of January. We know that 
more, the great ee of the Nation will assemble. Six hundred and 
fifty-four persons of every imaginable variety of feeling and opinion, will 
then meet to deal with any and every matter of public interest as dut 

and inclination may prompt them. Surely, if there be so much as the 
shadow of a shade in these charges, some of them will thea fiud it out.— 
Possibly, we may then, too. discover what “ M.P.” is made of ; and some- 


body, we doubt not, will be there to hanga calf skin on his recreant limbs. | 


But assuredly, and at all events, these charges, it they live so long, will 
then come to their trial.. If the gauntlet be thrown down, the Ministers 
mast take it up—the truth must be known, Why not wait until Tuesday, 
the 3ist? Justice asks it ; and patience willuot be severely taxed.—-Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
Sir--The experience of the last few months will have reminded His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort how widely the pendulum of public 


opinion may o-ciliate, and how litile it is protected by any screen of pra- 


dence or retlexioas against those sudden gusts of passiva which sway it— 





, in fifteen days | 


| not very liberal remuneration of ten thousand pounds; and the man who 
| bas opened exhaustless treasures, such as Eastern fable never dreamt of, 

to the possession of this country, hasbeen presented with a moderate com- 
| petence as the reward ofa secret which had he sold it, would have been 
| cheaply parchased at a million. 

As we have described the matter, there is nothing incompatible in the 
claims of the different discoverers. The convict imagined the thing ; 
Coant de Strzelecki and Mr. Clarke ascertained it by examination ; Sir 
R. Murchison deduced it from theory; and Mr. Hargreaves re-discovered 
it and gave it publicity and a practical form. As far as the competition 
among these persons goes there is nothing more to say, but a few reflec- 
tions will suggest themselves as to another of the actors in this remarkable 
drama. What would have been the history and what the state of the 
world at this moment if Sir George Gipps had not from views of the most 
narrow, temporary, and provisional expediency, stifled the great discovery 
| which Count de Straelecki bad communicated to him ? 
ment of trade, what increase of commerce, what stimulus for all the arts 
of peace, what augmentation of the general happiness of the human race? 


| The population of Australia would probably count ten to one of its present | 





What advance- | 


receive their wages, and have liberty for a run ashore for a few weeks ; 
after which they were once more to come forward, and “act as British 
seamen have ever done in the defence of their country.” 
Such words as these were never uttered in vain to Briti 
surely they will not now fail of their effect. 
The trath, however, would seem to be that never was there a war in 

which, to all appearance and presumption, the sailor might look for more 
| honours and fewer knocks. Save in the case of operations which may be 
undertaken against two strong naval fortresses, it would be idle to 

of the Russian navy as a match for that of Great Britain—leaving a 
| moment out of the question that of France. Still, we must be prepared 

for all emergencies, and we doubt not the maritime population of these 
islands will quickly respond to the call which summons them to the de- 
fence of their country. Such a case happened last week, when a naval 
officer was raising the fishing population of Aberdeenshire for the defence 
of the coast. George Brands, a seaman, stepped out and said :-—— I was | 
out in 1798 I can assure the young men about me that their forefathers 
acted nobly. The folk ef Filtie (fishermen of Foot Dee) will prove them- 
selves worthy of being called their sons.” This speech was received with 
cheers by all the fishermen assembled. “ The folk of Filtie”’ are the first 
—they will not be the last to respond to the cry, “To arms! ”— Times, 
Jan, 24, 
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INDIA AND CHINA. 

News from Bombay to the 29th of Dec. and from Hong Kong to the 11th, 
was recived at Trieste, on the 23rd ult.—The contents worth notice are 
thus abridged. 

The Governor General of India left Calcutta on the 9th of December 








1854. 





for Burmah.—-A conspiracy at Rangoon was frustrated on the 23d of No- 
vember by the preparations of the British authorities. 
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to the activity that prevails in our dock-yards. We observe, too, that 
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nial of this, on authority ; and now, lastly, the Times in ite semi-official, 


The Resident of Bushire has reported that 60,000 Persians bad reached | Admiral Sir Charles Napier bas been recently closetted with the Premier semi-editorial type, assures the anxious \.orld “ on positive aathority,” 


that neighbourhood, with the object of invading the Pashalik of Bagdad. 
A combined naval and military expedition is being rapidly organised by 
the Bombay Government, to carry out any orders it may recive from Eng- 
land. or from the Governor-General. 

The important territory of Berar, the garden of India, has lapsed to the 
British Government by thé death of its ruler withoat iscue. 

Lord Elphistone arrived at Bombay on the 25th of December.—Lord 
Falkland left Bombay on the 3rd of December, and on the 12th of January 
arrived at Cairo. 

Tranquility prevails at Canton, and at Amoy the constituted authorities 
have been restored.—-The insurgent army had, at the end of October 
reached Ginken, about 60 miles from Pekin.—Shanghai is still in the hands 
of the rebels. 
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SPIKING ove’s own GuUNS—DovstrvuL.—The instructions to the Admirals | 
of the French and English vessels are,—-To salute Russian vessels; to | 
warn them to return to a Russian port ; to accompany Turkish vessels to 
different Turkish ports ; to cruise of the Turkish coasts ; to avoid all col- 
lision with Russian vessels, and to prevent the same between the belliger- 
ents; not to approach the Russian coast; and if attacked by Russians, to 
act simply on the defensive.— Times. 





Waar rae Czar says ortut Brrrise —Mere Rumovr,—-The repair of the 
Russian ships in H. M. Dockyards, which the Czar had the andacity to re- 
quire of Lord Aberdeen, was published to the population of Russia thus— 
“ While the English dare notsend one ship into the Black Sea, we order 
them to receive our ships into the very inside of their dockyards, and ihe 
miserable islanders obey.” This is the language in which Eogland is held 
up before the Russian serfs.—Hants Advertiser. 
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Rabeos, Van Dyck Tenicrs, Leiy, Rembrant, Os ade, Raysdael, Poussin, Clauie Lorraine, Six 
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Biatu.—At No. 46, West Washington Place, on the 2d Febry. inst., the lady 
of Judah Hammond Hartt, Esq., of a Son. 


Exchange at New York on London, 10844 @ 1v9. 


TENE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1854. 








There is a villainous smell of gunpowder in the European atmosphere, 
if the journals brought by the Liverpool steamer of the 25th ult. do not 
greatly err in their representations. Every thing at that date betokened 
acomiog war. On the preceding day, the Three per Cents, hitherto so 
staunch in resisting the influence of alarming reports, tumbled down to 
894, though they slightly rallied subsequently. A few days earlier, one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty harangued the crew of a frigate that had just 
arrived at Portsmouth from the Pacific station, and informed them that as 
Great Britain was on the eve of a war with Russia, their servicescould not 
be dispensed with. More special mention of this original and most pecu- 
liar ‘method of first announcing the expectations of the Coalition Cabinet 
will be found in another column ; and we have but to remark that, in the 
directness of its purport, it offers a most extraordinary contrast to the 
meek language held by the British and French Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople, in their ridiculous missive to the Russian Commandant at Sebasto- 





pol. This puling document undoubtedly heralded the entrance of the al 

lied squadrons into the Black Sea ; would that we could sponge it out of 
existence, in place of making room for it amongst our extracts! But it 
has unfortunately been circulated throughout the civilized world, and 
must be regarded as the climax of that long-continued delusion and ab- 
surdity, in which this Easteran question has been enveloped by the men 
who might quietly have settled it, long ago.—And yet, with such diplo- 
matic rabbish befere our eyes, we must refuse belief in the authenticity of 
one portion of the instructions to the British and French Admirals, which 
have been telegraphed in an abridged form from Vienna to London and 
quoted in the papers of the latter city. It passes all probability, that the 
British fleet, “ if attacked by Russians, is to act simply on the defensive.” 
That the orders however are mild in tone may be inferred from the fact, 
that the Czar, through his Ambassadors, has enquired whether France and 
England are taking a neutral or an active part, in the movement. Ques- 
tion and answer have been foreshadowed in a trite quotation—* Do you 
bite your thumb at us, Sir?’’--‘‘ I do bite my thumb, Sir.”’ 

But reluctant as al! parties may be, except perhaps the Turks, to plange 
into the horrors of a deadly war-—-fence delicately as they may with the 
‘“‘ responsibility of commencing hostilities’’--it seems not improbable that 
the Blue Jackets in the Euxine may abruptly shorten the preliminary 
ceremonials, and take all the responsibility upon themselves. They have 
long been fretting under their forced and inexplicable supineness, and will 
be so anxious to make amends for past inactivity, that not a hundred Cob- 
dens or Aberdeens could keep them from their guns, if they have but the 
shadow of a pretext for serving them. We say this, because the latest ac- 
counts inform us that the Czar has not concentrated his men-of-war at Se- 
bastopol, but has directed them to remain at sea, and has transported over- 
land from the Baltic a large number of seamen, in order to increase their 
strength. Fine phrasing will not have much weight. when sea-captains 
are the interpreters. 

We must pass by the wearisome detail of efforts at negotiatjons still 
continued, and even the more piquant detail of battles at the seat of 
actual war. The Turkish success has been decided and very creditable, at 
and around Kalafat ; but there seems no room to doubt that Omer Pasha 
is or soon will be severely pressed by the immense Russian re-inforcements 
hurried forward, to retrieve the late disasters.—From St. Petersburg, very 
little but rumour comes to hand, yet all rumours concur in stating that 
the inhabitants are wrought up to a high pitch of indignation at the en- 
trance of the allied fleets into the Black Sea. They arein this respect in 
advance of his Majesty the Czar, who, as we have already stated, has con- 
descended to ask what itmeans. And in this enquiry on the part of the 
Autocrat, some of the London journals of the 25th ult. see grounds for 
hoping that the suspended sword may not fall. Their means of judging 
ought to be good ; but this temporising, until all be in readiness, is part 
of the habitual policy of Russia, and there are ample reasons, apart from 
her military and naval condition, why delay should be all-important for 
her. The true political attitude of Austria, Prussia, Sweden, and Den- 

mark, should be a little more clearly defined, before the Czar be in proper 
trim for taking the field against the Western powers. We foresaw, several 
weeks since, that the presence of the French and British flags in the 
Buxine would not of necessity be looked upon as a casus belli. When 
Russia is ready, she wil! strike without mach ceremonious warning, as she 
did at Sinope ; nor is it unlikely that, if she could catch a detachment of 
the joint fleets at similarly long-odds, we might hear of a second edition 
of that slaughterous affair. Meantime, the Czar may possibly hold a 
gentle conference with certain indefatigab!e members of the English Peace 
Society, who are said to have gone over to St. Petersburg, with the view of 


and with Lord Palmerston. Now as the Napiers in general, and the dash- | 
ing Admiral in particular, are exceedingly troublesome to their own go- 
veroment during peace, and to a hostile government during war, the 
surmise may be correct, that a North Sea squadron will soon be collected, 
with Sir Charles as its leader, ready for operations so soon as the Baltic 
is freed from ice. He is the sort of man who would be well employed in 
testing the impregnability of Cronstadt, though tiresome perhaps as a ra 
dical reformer, 


Unless a chance collision take place in the Black Sea, we do not expect 
an immediate declaration of war ; but we trust, ere the issue of our next 
number, to have her Majest¢’s speech on the opening of Parliament, and | 
some insight into the feeling of Peers and Commoners with respect both to 
foreign and domestic affairs.—As regards the East, Lord Ponsonby—for- 
merly British Minister at Constantinople—bas publicly announced his in- 
tention to move a series of Resolutions in the House of Lords, that indicate 
a bold and determined policy. The pith of them is that all existing trea- 
ties between Russia and Turkey are now void -that our Ministers, in the 
event of future treaties being made, should aid the latter in extending her 
frontier Eastward of the Pruth, to a line drawn between that river and 
the Dneister, which is simply pushing back the Russians--and further, 
that the Porte should be essisted in fulfilling its engagements with the 
Independent Chiefs of the Caucasus. This, we say, is plain language ; 
bat one’s interest in it, unless circumstances greatly change, will be 
merged in the broader question of war or peace. It will be time enough 
to talk over the future treaties between two foreign powers, when we have 
seen our way fairly, either through or out of an impending war. 

The same fate may perhaps attend the promised enquiries relating to 
Prince Albert, whose defenders have at last been arroused from their 
torpor, the Times amongst the number, though by no means the most 
successful. By meeting the same fate, we mean that interest in the matter 
will be merged, or lost sight of. With Europe in the flames of a general 
war, the fate of the Cobourg family ceases to be of importance, nor will 
any One greatly care whether the Prince's efforts to prefer their welfare to 
that of his adopted country have been more or less consistent with the 
proprieties of his office. We still decline to believe, without proof, that 
the Queen’s husband has forfeited his well-won claim to the respect of her 
Majesty’s well-wishers, although, so far as we have seen, the writers on Lis 
behalf shirk the main point at issue. Ali we care to know is—did Prince 
Albert assume or practice the right of corresponding direct with | the em- 
ployés of the Foreign Office t--There are also vague charges afloat as to 
undue influence exercised at the Horse Guards, and many a paragraph 
thereon finds its way into print, which would be worth extracting, \if one 
were satisfied ofits truth. To what extent, or in what manner these mys- 
teries will be solved by Parliament, it were hard to guess. We can only 
say that, however difficult it may be for a Prime Minister to contend 
against court influence ia state affairs, there should be none whatever in 
a Commander-in-Chief refusing to tolerate any court interference in his 
department. With profound regret, and at a late period, we record that 
there is amongst army men a current murmur of dissatisfaction against 
that gallant soldier, Lord Hardinge. He is said to consult the wishes of 
Royalty, in preference to the claims of those who serve under him, and 
without due regard to the exigencies of the times.—Mr. Roebuck, it will 
be seen, declines coming forward as Prince Albert’s accuser; nor is any 
probable substitute for him named.—lIn preceding columns will be found 
an uausually large space devoted to this unpleasant subject ; simply—-to 
own the truth-—-because a little dash of scandal gives piquancy to what 
the public likes to read. 








Whilst the British Admiralty has earned the gratitude of the country 
by its energy and promptitade in preparing for political contingencier, 
we regret to perceive that it has taken a most unjust and unpopular step 
with reference to the missing Arctic Expedition. Notwithstanding the 
late denial of any such intention on the part of the powers that be, the 
Gazette of Friday, the 20th ult., gave notice that Sir John Franklin and 
the officers and crews of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror would, on the 3let of 
March, “be considered as having died in her Majesty's service,” if no fur- 
ther intelligence of their existence should arrive in the interim. And thie, 
whilst her Majesty’s ships are actually engaged in the search; whilst it 
may reasonably be expected that a vast expanse hitherto unexplored has 
been probed for secrets it may hide! Whatachill too must this cold-blood- 
ed death-certificate produce in the minds of the Aretic voyagers, some of 
whom will receive it by the Phenix steamer, which is to be despatched in 
the Spring with stores and provisions !—It is au official secret whether 
this resolution bas been adopted from conscientious motives of economy, 
or whether it be the result of embittered discussions on the whole ques- 
tion of Arctic search, for such, we regret to say, have prevailed in naval 
circles, and have found their way into public prints. At any rate, it is to 
be regretted that the honour gained by the discovery of the North-Wes- 
tern Passage should be tarnished by this ill-timed show of parsimony and 
ingratitude. Surely, some independent Member of Parliament will call 
Sir James Graham to account, for it. 





Sir Robert Harry Inglis, a most worthy gentleman and a type of a 
class fast dying out, bas given up his seat in Parliament, wherein for a 
quarter of a century he has faithfully represented the University of Ox- 
ford, and has been the zealous and consistent champion of the orthodoxy 
and the obstinacy, the good and the questionable characteristics, of that 
ancient seat of Learning. Ill healthis the alleged cause of his resignation. 
Perhaps to this may be added inability or indisposition to meet the stalk- 
ing-horse of Reform that is abroad in the land, and with which, sooner or 
later, even Oxford Dons must grapple. He has done good in his time, has 


its flippant and clever speechifiers. We shall miss,in reading its reporte, 
his singleness of purpose and of words; praise for which has been award- 
ed him even by the most determined of his political opponents. For the 
rest, as a public man’s biography may be given when he retires into pri- 
vate life, take what one of the London papers playfully says of bhim— 
“ He stuck to a sort of High-Tory-Evangelical Conservatism, dressed up 
in the worldly fashion of the day, as if he were Member for Bishopdom. 
He had a good scholarly expression, a well-turned bald forehead, and 
moreover an agreeable heartiness of manner that became the good old 
English gentleman.” 

Few events calling for notice vary the Parisian chronicles, although it 
must be owned that the journalists of that tamed-down city have bad liberty 
of late to abuse the Emperor of all the Russias, and to lose themselves in the 
vast speculative field of European politics. Thither we do not propose to 





Sir Harry ; and the House of Commons could better have spared some of | P® 


that the Bourbon Princes have ro accredited organ in the French press or 
elsewhere, ‘and that the opinions which bave been attributed to them on 
the important questions now agitated in Europe are as unfounded as the 
hopes they have been supposed to entertain.” What deliciously ambigu} 
ous phraseology! It is however, we prosume, intended to hint that the 
noble family is not desirous of being re-instated in Paria, through the ma- 
terial aid of a Russian army. Perhaps, the information was inserted in the 
Times, as a roundabout way of apprising Louis Napoleon that our Court 
is not intriguing for the restoration of Henry V, of which it has been ac- 
cused. Bat, O reader, what a world this is, for mysteries and manauvres, 
for fusions and confusions! 

Spain is marching on the high road to disorder. A coup d'état ia eome- 
times successful when administered by a strong band. For a weak one, it 
is a perilous undertaking. The latest news from Madrid informs us that 
Generals Manuel de la Concha, O'Donnel, Jose Concha, and Armero, are 
summarily sent into exile, When all the powerful men of the opposition 
are cleared off, who is to preserve the country from the effects of popular 
discontent? 

Looking through the week's Congressional proceedings at Washington, 
we do not find much that has direct claims upon the British reader. The 
exceptions are as follows. 

On Monday, in the Senate, Mr. Shields presented the Committee's re- 
port on the wreck of the San Francisco. It iscomplimentary to the three 
Captains so often named, and pre-eminently so to Capt. Creighton, whilst 
it awards praise to several of those amongst the rescued who contributed 
to the preservation of order. It recommends that the President of the 
U.S. be requested to present a “valuable gold medal with suitable de- 
vices” to each of the Captains, Creighton, Lowe, and Stouffer, and that 
the large eum of $100,000 should be appropriated, at the President's dis- 
cretion, for rewarding the officers and crews generally of the aiding vee- 
sels,and such other persons as distinguished themselves by their humanity 
and heroism on the occasion. This manificent recommendation has not 
yet been carried into effect by a vote. 

The proposed Copyright Treaty between the U. S. and Great Britain is 
in the hands of Senators, and a copy of it is in general circulation. It Is 
clumsily worded, as documents of this description almost invariably are; 
but it embodies the great principle of international justice to authors, and 
has our best wishes for its passage. Doubts, however, are entertained on 
this point. ° 

Washington has been in a high state of excitement regarding the Ne- 
braska Territory bill, on which it is (happily for us) beyond our province 
to descant.—Some of the peculiar for¢ign appointments of the President 
have been confirmed.—Of the Mexican Treaty, we hear nothing. 

The fertile inventions of newspaper correspondents at the seat of go- 
vernment is proverbial ; an amusing instance of it was recently circula- 
ted. Chapter and verse, we had the intended resignation of Mr. Crampton, 
the much-respected British Minivter at Washington, and the assured no- 
mination of his successor. Long 
may Mr. Crampton continue to protect British interests at Warhington. 
When a vacancy does occur, the journalist in question will find that he 
has been entirely misinformed. 





The whole story is absurd nonsense, 


From the harrowing accounts of shipwrecks with which the journals be- 
fore us are teeming—including that of the new Liverpool ship Tayleurs 
bound to Australia, and wrecked in Dublin Bay with a loss of 400 ives— 
we turn with pleasure to the announcement of the arrival of the Antarctic 
at Liverpool, with a portion of the survivors of the San Francisco, They 
are coming home in the steamship 4merica, chartered by Mr. Hawthorne, 
the U. S. Consul, expressly for their conveyanc. By the way, Capt. Wat- 
kins of the San Francisco will be astonished when he finds the tumult of 
applause and admiration with which Capt. Creighton’s conduct was here 
appreciated. In his long narrative addressed to the Consul, be merely 
says that he “fellin with and spoke the Three Bells; Sequested the Oap- 
tain to lay by us until it moderated, and take us off, which be promptly 
consented to do ; but the weather,” &. On the other hand, a glowing 
paragraph is devoted to the Captain of the Antarctic, who, no doubt, most 
richly deserved it. We only remark on the surprise that awaits Capt. 
Watkins, when he finds how his countrymen estimate the conduct, of 
which he himself speaks so slightly.-Capt. Bradish of the American liner, 
Prince Albert, bas been more considerate. On being relieved by a Britieh 
vessel, he has publicly thanked his rescuer, through the press. 

Extradition cases are great bores ; and it were far better to cance! the fa- 
mous clause in the Ashburton treaty, by which the ends of Justice were to 
be furthered, than to have every fresh instance, in which it is acted upon, 
converted into an occasion for dispute. Now here is one Alexander Heil- 
bronn, handed over to the claimants of bis person on a charge of forgery, 
after an infinity of delay and expence. The President of the U. S., whom 
alone the foreign power officially recognises, orders Mr. Heilbronn’s de- 
livery ; but up starts the latter’s Counsel, and almost day by day, witha 
succession of fresh writs of habeas corpus, or some equivalent thereto, he 
interposes the authority of the State of New York, and so nullifies the 
Treaty. What the remedy is in law we do not know ; but we trust that 
our Minister has advised the government at home not to waste their en- 
ergies on these futile extradition cases At present we believe that the 
Federal and State authorities are directly at issue in the matter. 








From the Colonial journals before us we gather two or three items that 
may be registered for the information of distant readers.—In the first place, 
the destruction of the Parliament Building at Quebec does not, it seema, 
involve a necessity for present change the seat of goverament. Tem- 
rary accommodation can be procured in that city ; nor need it be doubt- 
ed that the administration would most reluctantly take a Westward flight, 
leaving behind it the strong-hold of its supporters, the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics and the French Canadians. Mr. Hincks knows better than to do 
so; at least until certain arrangements are perfected, by which it is said 
that a portion of the Conservative party, whose head-quarcers are in To- 
ronto, is to prop him up in his tottering condition. 

The Nova Scotia Legislative session was formally opened by his Excel- 
lency the Lt. Governor, on the 26th ult.; but although the Speech from 
the Throne was congratulatory and therefore bighly satisfactory, its in- 
terest is purely local.—From New Brunswick papers, we gather that there 
is a growing indifference as to any Reciprocity arrangements with the 
U.S., unless the latter make liberal proposals. 


Mr. Paul Arpin, late editor, and an honest and consistent one, of the 





follow them ; but by way of eking out paragraph, add a word or two 
concerning the exiled Princes.—It may be remembered then, that before 
the Russian question wore so absorbing and threatening an aspect, a fa- 

‘on of the two branches of the Bourbon family was generally announced 
—-with or without the consent of the Rev. Eleazar Williams.—-But scarcely 





inducing him to relent. 


| was the news current throughout Europe, ere a protest was circulated, in 


Courrier des Etats Unis, is to commence this evening, at the Chapel of 
| the University of New York, a series of six French Literary Entertain- 
| ments. Done to death as we have been with Lectures and Lectarers, there 
| is a freshness in this announcement which may well pique public curiosity ; 
| for, although French is read and spoken fluently amongst the well-eda_ 
| cated circles of this city, it is but seldom that one bas an opportanity of 
‘hearing it a from a derk or tribune, whilet knowledge of French litera- 


Whilst we blame, and have for months past blamed, the British govern- | the form of a letter from the Dachess of Orleans to the Duo de Nemours, ture is generally limited to the read'ng of a few favourite authors.—Mr 
ment for its injudicious course at this crisis of the affairs of Earope, it is | wherein that spirited woman declived to abandon what she calls the rights Arpin divides his cupious subject into parte, with good judgment. His 
gratifyinz to see that naval preparations for defence and attack are car- | of ber children.—Next in order, comes a formal declaration that thie ap- | first evening will deal with a general view of French letters, from 1800 ta 
ried forward steadily and unremittingly. The space that we devote toa’ parently authentic declaration was a forgery; next, an announcement 1854 ; his second, with the Poets ; his third with the H'etor‘ans ; his fourth 


brief epitome of what goes on in that department of H. M. service testifies that a grand Legitimist union was to be held at Claremont ; next, a de- and fifth with the Noveliste ; and his sixth with the Philosophers, Critics, 
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0d Miscellaneous Writers. We fortear to add a string of the greet 
aames comprised ; you koow them already. But we cordially commend 
the series to public favour. 
In gencral—whbatever a very democratic paper here and there may say 
to the coutrary—tbis journal marches with the times. We must however 
confess that, in one respect, we look back with regret to what are called 
the good old days. It is ia the matter of pigs; yes, pigs, the only trust- 
worthy scavengers that New York has known, within our recollection. 
Of the terms of the coatract that the pigs made with the Corporation, we 
are ignorant ; but we know that, if clearing off the garbage and offal and 
decayed vegetable matter from the streets was part of their bargain, it 
was faithfully and unflinchingly fulfilled. Troe, a baby might be some- 
times missed, and was scarcely recognised in subsequent sausages ; true, 
@ drunkard sometimes woke up in the gutter, minus 4 nose ; true, 4 
dainty silken robe was occasionally soiled. What of that? We were less 
afraid then, than now, of plague or pestilence—and with reason. Would 
it not be possible thea to repeal the ordinance, by which pigs are warned 
off from their legitimate feeding-ground! Itis our only hope, as you will 
allow, if you are ever driven by the dust or mad of Broadway, into adven- 
turing upon any of the lateral streets. 











Monsignor Bedini, the Papal Nuncio, we are glad to ray has taken his 
departure. The chances of a riot have been somewhat serious during his 
stay in various parts of the U.S. ; but as he Is gone, let us drop a veil over 
himself and bis mission, and pray that we may be spared all religious 
heart-barnings and controversies. They are bad enough, and too nu- 
merous, in the world of politics. 


A Military Court of Eoquiry, at the head of which is Genera) Scott, is 
now in seasion ia this city, investigating the causes that are supposed to 
have led to the loss of the San Francisco, and the conduct of the milita- 
ry officers on board. The enquiry is protracted from day to day. 


A number of gentlemen, amongst whom we notice the names of W. C. 
Bryant, Gulian C. Verplanck, and thore of some of the leading artists of 
New York, have presented a handsome service of plate to Mr, Cozzens, 
the President of the American Art-Usion, as an acknowledgment of his 
istinguished services in the cause of Art. We have no desire to fight 
over again the battles of that practically defunct Institution, but we must 
atill regret the narrow spirit in which the law that crushed it was admin- 
istered. The legal decision against it isa blow on Art, from the effects 
of which, it will take twenty years to free ourselves, 

PBA Be 


Appointnients. 


Mr. W. H. F. Cavendish to be Groom in Waiting to her Majesty, in the room 
of the Hon, R. Boyle, M.P., who has succeeded Lord Clarence Paget, as secre 
tary to the Master General of the Ordnance.—Mr. Hope Johnstone, unpaid at 
taché to H.M. mission at Hanover, to the same legation at Lisbon.—Mr. Stephen 
son Rice, Treasurer for Prince Edward Island.—Heury Robertson, Esq., one of 
H.M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, v. Shield, ret.Alex. Currie, Roe.. ad 
vocate, to be Sheriff of the shive of Forfar, in the room of James L’Amy, Esq., 


resigned. 
Arup. 


Ri Regt of Horse Gds; W Seymour, Gent, to be Cor, 
bp, 6th Lt Drags; A St Clair, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v 
Blair, app to 9th Lt Drage. 4th Regtof bt; Assist Surg Dunlop, MD, from 32d 
Ft, to be Aasist-Surg, v Boyd, who ex. 20th Ft; Lt Wood, to be Capt, b-p, ¥ 
Poley, who ret; Ens Lutyens, to be Lt, b-p, v Wood; F Parr, Gent, to be Ens, 
bp, ¥ Lutyens. 26th Ft; Lt Nunn, from Sid Ft, to be LA, v Preston, app Pay 
master pf Sth Ft. 29th Ft; W Taylor, Gent, to be Ens, bp, v Carter, who ret. 
32d Ft? Assist Surg Boyd, from 4th Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Dunlop, who ex. 
434 Ft; Capt Disbrowe, from 62d Ft, to be Capt, v Ponsonby, app to 62d Ft. 
46th Ft; Lt Clarke to be Capt, i-p, v Hayes, who ret; Ens Forde to be Lt, b-p, 
v Clarke; H Hamond, Gent, to be Ens,b-p,v Forde. 52d Ft; Ens Henley to be 
LA, w-p, ¥ Quill, dec; Ens Clive, to be Lt, bp, v Henley, whose pro, b-p, has 
been cancelled. 58th Ft; Capt Reynolds, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v tardy. 

ro, w-p, to an Unatt Majority. old Ft; Ones Ponsonby, from 43d Ft, to be 
ba , Vv Disbrowe, app to 45d Ft. 64th Phi A Thompson to be Capt, w-p, v 
Twining, dec; ns Bheehy to be Lt, w-p, v Thompson. 68th Ft; Lt Lyon to be 
Capt, bp, v Ramsay, who ret; Ens FitzRoy to be Lt, bp, v Lyon; See Lt 
Tucker, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Ens, vy FitzRoy. 75th Ft; Ens Hurford, 
from 80th Ft, to bens, v Arandell, whoex. 76th Pt; Ens Westropp to be Lt, 
b-p, ¥ Fuller, who ret; G Corrance, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Westropp. 80th Ft; 
Ens Arundel, from 75th Ft, to be Ens, v Hurford, who ex. Ist W | Regt; Ens 
Blacker to be Lt, bp, v Allan; the Hon C M Forbes to be Ens, b-p, v Blacker. 
Ceylon Rifle Regt ; ik Henderson, Gent, to be Sec Lt, b-p, v Tucker, app to 
Gsth Ft. 


WarOrvice, Jan. 20. 
v Lord Stanhope, pro. 


Unarracuen.-To be Capts, w-p; Lt Rogers, from h-p Unatt, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners ; Lt Hodgetts, from hp 4th Ft, Staff Officer of Pensioners; Lt 
Tongue, from 30th Ft. 

Tus Conremr.arer Breyer. lt appears that the great obstacle to an army 
brevet is the number of regimental colonels of the Ordnance corps, of whom 
there are 40, and a large proportion of which each successive brevet must em- 
brace., How to avoid this Lintoense is what at present stops the way of this 


measure of justice to the army.-- London paper. 


Navy. 


Arrorrrwents.—Rear-Adml. Sir James Stirling, to be Commander-in-Chief 
on the Bast Lndies station, in the room of Vice-Adml. the Hon. Sir F. B. R. Pel- 
lew, O.B. aS Conte: J C. Dalrymple Hay, flag-captain to Vice Adml. Sir 

as i. Cochrane, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief at Portamouth, for service in 
the ye ep en at that post, v. Sir Thomas Maitland, ©.B., appointed to 
the Kav unnery-ship, v. Chads, preeetes to be Rear-Adml.; i Robb, to 
command the Cesar, 90, screw steam-ship, of 400 horse power, at Portsmouth; 
G. Elliott to command the James Hatt, 90, screw steam-sloop of 600 horse 
power, commissioned at Devonport; R. Harris, to command the Iustrious, 72, 
commissioned at Portsmouth ; J. Willcox, to command the Dragon, 6, paddle- 
wheel steam-frigate of 560-horse power, commissioned at Portsmouth; W. K. 
Hall, to command the Budidog, 6, paddle whee! steam-sloop, of 500-horse power, 
commissioned at Portamouth.-Comm. Mends, to the James }Wait, 90.—Lieuts.: 
Saumarez, from the Ercel/ent to the Caesar, %); Swinburn, to Cesar; De Cres- 
pigny and ©. Campbell, to the James Wait ; J. R. Bngledue, whose name was 
struck off the Navy List in consequence of his declining to serve atloat when 
appointed to a vessel, as he then held, and still holds, the situation of superin- 
tendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's commercial steam fleet, is 
appointed First Lieutenant of the James Watt, 90 ; Hammett, and Symons to 
the same ship; G. Todd to the Pique, 40; T. M. Campbell to the Buryalus, 50; 
Davies to the Ho , 60; Dench to the Dawniless, 24; Luckraft to the Furyalus, 
50; Boughey to the Trafe/gar, 120; Hawkins, from the /mpregnabie, flag-ship 
at Devonport, to the Leander, 50; W. T. F. Jackson, to the /mpregnatue ; i 
Sim , from the St. Jean d’ Acre, 101, to the Proncess Royal, 0; R. Carter to 
the Euryalus.-Surgeon : J. Davidson to the Britannia, 120.—-Chaplain: Rey. 
J. W. Dickson to the Luryalws.—-Paymaster De Vries to the /Mustriows, 72. 

Promotions.—In consequence of the death of Rear Adml. Falcon, Capt. the 
Rar! of Hardwicke to be Rear-Adm!. on the reserved h. p. list ; Capt. Chads, C. 
B., to be Rear-Adml. of the Blue; Capts. Skekel and Lempriere to be Retd. 
Rear-Admls.—Lients: Kelling, R. L. Stephens, P. Campbell, and Greet, to be 
Commrs.-Mates: Gresham, Coxon, W. Clark, Earle, de Kantzow, Franklin, 
W. Dawson, W. F. B. Edwardes, De Crespigny, Weymouth, Groch, Grove of the 
Assistance discovery ship, Buckley, W.G. Hope Johastone, Perceval, Woodman, 
Nott, Balfour, Round, Saumarey, Alexander, Irwin, Lord Francis N. Conyng- 
ham, Moara, Blakiston, Paterson, Burgoyne, and Annesley, to be lieutenants ,— 
Clerks : Jefferson, Sweatman, Whillier, 
masters 





iley, Thom,and Anderson, to be Pay- 


Royat Marines...Gent. Cadets A. Malone, M. Suther, and T. P. Newall, to 
be Sec. Lts. 

The Volcano, 6 paddle-wheel sloop, Commr. Coote, arrived at Spithead from 
the Coast of Africa station, on the 15th ult.—The Vudcan steam troop frigate 
Commr. Von Donop, arrived at Spithead from the West India and North 
American Station, on the 13th ult. She had detachments of the Royal Artillery 
on board.—The Thetis, 38, Capt. Koeper, from the Pacific, arrived at Plymouth 
on the 19th ult.We regret to announce, on the authority of letters from Aus- 
tralia, that Capt. Sir Everard Home, of the Calliope, senior officer on the Aus- 
tralian station, was very ill. He had imprudently veen on an exploring excur- 
sion to some unhealthy islands, contrary to good advice.—It is re tha 
the Cumberland, 70, flag-ship of Vice-Admiral Sir G. F. Seymour, K.C.B., com- 
mander-in-chief in the West Indies, will go to England immediately, and that 
the ship intended to relieve her, the Boscawen, 70, flagship of Rear-Adml. 
Fanshawe, C.B., now fitting at Chatham, is not to proceed to her station, but is 
to be detained in England. _ 

Tue Royat Sreaw Force or Great Brivaiy.--The progress of our 
Royal steam navy is wonderful ; England possesses more marine steam- 
power in her Royal navy than all the Imperial steam-fieets of the world 
combined could furnish. A few years since we only some 
14,000-boree power, but on the Ist of January, 1854, the British navy in- 
cluded no less than 202 steam-vessels of all classes, whilst the nominal 
$5,300 bores machinery in those ships represented more than that of 

65,300 with a reserve of 2,800 horse power available for other 


- 


Royal ships. This information we have from undoubted authority.— Lon- 


don paper. — 
Obituary. 


R. H. Goewey, Eeg.—The Norfolk Nace announces the death of Mr. Richard 
Hanbury Gurney, at Thickthorn-house. The deceased gentleman has long been 
known as one of the chiefs of the Gurney family, the senior partner in the bank, 
a munificent contributor to charities, a representative for many years of Nor- 
wich in Parliament, and throughout bis life a staunch supporter of the Liberal 
canse. 

Francis PLACE 





This veteran political reformer and political philosopher 
died recently in London, aged 82. He began public life in 1793, at the age of 
twenty one, as secretary to the Constitatione! Association—that body which 
numbered Horne Took and Hardy amongst its members—and he participated 
at its close in the active operations of the Anti-Corn Law League, and in the 
Penny Postage agitation. ‘ 

Rear Adm!. J. W. Andrew, C.B., on the rewired list of 1846, died at Chadleigh, 
Devon, on the Sth ult. The services of the gallant deceased afloat extending 
over 28 years, all rendered during the war—At his residence, Westbourne Ter- 
race, Hyde Park, Rear Adm!. Gordon T. Falcon. He commanded the Cyane, 32, 
when captured by the U.S. frigate Constitution, 54.—In Dublin, Major Roberts, 
for many years & resident stipendiary magistrate in the West of Ireland, and 
one of the few Waterloo men left. He was formerly in the 71st. Highlanders.— 
Capt. P. D. H. Hay, R.N.—-Pulteny Mein, Esq., formerly surgeon in the 73rd 
Foot, and late of North Britain.— At Calais, Lempster Bulkeley, Esq., Captain 
unattached, late of H.M. 40th Regt.—At Hastings, Lieut. T. P. Wheeler, R.N.— 
At Bromley, Kent, W. D. Boyd, Esq., of H.M. lth Light Dragoons.—Lieat.- 

Col. Woodroffe, Nash-court, Kent, late of H.M. 7th Dragoons.—J.J. Calley, Esq., 
late 12th Royal Lancers, of Burderop-park, Wilts——At Maida-hill, Col. Muttle- 
bury, C.B., for many years in command of the 69th Regt.—At Moulton, North- 
amptonshire, John Bryan, Esq., R.N.—Mr. Joseph White, of Ashholt, near 
Leeds.— At Featherstone Castle, the Hon. James Hope Wallace.—At Stirling, 
R. Burn, Esq., R.N.—At Aylesbury, Bucks, W. Rickford, Esq., formerly M.P. 
for Aylesbory.—In this city, from a fall received in wrestling, Mr. H. E. Stevens, 
stage manager of the Bowery Theatre.—At Marseilles, W. H. Richardson, Esq., 
aged 74, upwards of 35 years English Vice-Consul at that port.—t Chelsea, 
E. C. Robinson, Esq., Dep. Comm. Gen.—At Holt-hill, Cheshire, G. 8. Parsons, 
Eaq., Comm. R.N.—At Marseilles, C. R. Morgan, Esq., M. P.—Lt. R. T. F. Cal- 
vert, R.N.—At Oakley Park, Ludlow, the Hon. R. Clive, M.P. 


>. — 


Drama. 


Mivsuwmer Nicut’s Drexam.—Who in town, taking the smallest interest in 
this department of our usual summary, does not know that Shakspeare’s 
comedy above-named is the great novelty at two of the principal theatres of 
New York? Buwron’s led off with it, on Friday of last week, and the Broap- 
WAY gave its version, on Monday last. In the avalanche of comments and cri- 
ticiams with which the doings at either house have been greeted, we do not re- 
membér to have seen any plausible reason assigned for this double revival. 
Love at first sight for an entire novelty, accessible to all the world, is not un- 
known among Managers, nor are instances rare of imported pieces, scarcely 
three weeks old, being simultaneously rushed out at two or three cis-Atlantic 
establishments. In the present case, however, with every disposition for fond 
reliance on what has been said regarding improved taste and a fresbly-blown 
zest for Shakspeare, both before and behind the curtain, we cannot avoid the 
impression that ‘‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” has thus re-appeared, after a 
dozen years of neglect, for the simple reason that Mr. Phelps of Sadlers’ Wells 
Theatre produced it with admirable effect in October last, and that it still con 
tinues to draw large London audiences and to be an occasional theme for the 
London dilettanti. 

But“ the play, the play’s the thing’—it matters little why we have it 
us enjoy it and be grateful. Mr. Burton and Mr. Barry have laboured very bard 
for our entertainment ; may they respectively reap the benefit of their exer- 
tions. Here is the main part of the cast at each house, for a due economy of 
limited space renders it requisite that we should condense what we have to say 


let 





Broaoway. Burton's. 
Theseus Conway. Fisher. 
Lysander Lanergan .. Jordan. 
BOATENG, oo 60 0.0:000 . Grosvenor Norton, 
Bottom Davidge Burton. 
Quince Howard . Johnston. 
Flute ; Whiting ...... Barrett, 
Hippolyta Mrs. Warren Mrs. Cooke. 
Hermia Mrs. Nagle.... j .. Mrs. Hough. 
Helena Miss A. Gougenheim .Mrs. Buckland. 
Oberon Madame Ponisi Miss Raymond. 
TS. scabs egunnes Mrs. Abbott... ...Mrs. Burton. 
Puck . Mile. Viola. . ..Mast.C. Parsloe. 


What an invidious and thankless task would it be, to weigh the relative me- 
rits of all the ladies and gentlemen whose names are here set down! We have 
not the remotest idea of attempting it; nor indeed, with three or four special 
exceptions, is there much to be said as to the manner in which they sustained 
their parts. Those who know the two companies can imagine it all for them- 
selves. The leaders, and the ensemble, will fully occupy our limits.—Foremost 
of course then amongst the select few, comes Nick Bottom, the Weaver, who 
with his comrades enlists our human sympathies, and without whom this mar 
vellous combination of the earthly and the spiritual would be but a most exqui- 
site poem : for, we confess, with due appreciation of the delicious language put 
into the mouths of Athenian upper-ten-dom, that dramatically this Gothic- 
Greco-Mythological group is as insipid as a modern fashionable party. Our 
imagination can go hand-in-hand with the Fairies, but at heart we chuckle at 
or with Bully Bottom.—In his rendering of this difficult part, Mr. Burton has 
achieved a great triumph—in the first place, over its difficulties, and in the se- 
cond place, over himself. He follows his author; he resists almost all tempta- 
tion to run riot. The clownish humour, the fumbling smartness, the petty su- 
periority over mean intellects, the low ambition, and in short all the distin- 
guishing characteristics, were let fall easily and unobtrusively, and not blurted 
out as they might have been. That there was fun enough when Bottom enacted 
Pyramus, no frequenter of the Chambers Street Theatre can doubt ; but it was 
unexaggerated, and such as accorded fairly with the position of the artisan- 
artist. But we shall have to speak again of Mr. Burton as Manager, and so pass 
on to Mr. Davidge.—This gentleman is a good low Comedian, and gave us a 
touch of all the qualities of one in his portraiture of Nick Bgttom. But then, to 
our view, he thought more of Mr. Davidge making every point tell, than of 
Shakspeare’s injunction not to “ o’erstep the modesty of Nature.” 

And now, with all respect to the royalty and the poetry of the King and 
Queen of the Fairies, we must look upon Puck as their superior in originality, 
and take him next in order. Nothing could be more opposite than his inter- 
pretation at the Broadway and at Burton's, At the former he was played by 
an excessively pretty and very clever little girl, in flesh-coloured tights, who, as 
La Petite Viola, sometimes has come across us in print, but whether as a dan 
Seuse or a songstress our gallantry halts in remembering. Her comprehension 
and correctness in delivering the text, her archness, and her winsome ways, 
were pleasant exceedingly, and almost made amends for the disagreeable qua- 
lity of her childish voice. But then this feminine person does not accord with 
the author's intent, and misses moreover that effective contrast with the deli- 
jcateness of the surrounding fays, which is offered at Burton’s by clothing 
Oberon’s messenger in all the grotesqueness of a juvenile and mischievous 
satyr. Master Parsloe, though he too has the habitually unmanageable voice of 
childhood, enacts with infinite gusto the never-wearied and tricksome sprite. 
By the way, how neatly and appropriately was he wisked off his feet, when he 
started 


“‘to put a girdle round about the earth 
in forty minutes.” 


The gentlemen generally—Messrs. Howard, Fisk, Whiting, Henry, and Cut- 
ter, at the Broadway, and Messrs. Johnston, Russell, Barrett, Andrews, and 
Paul, at Barton’s—who were the Athenian mechanics and the performers of 


The tedious brief scene of young Pyramus, 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirth, 


are entitled to something more than mere honourable mention. They threw 
themselves con amore into all the sly conceits set down forthem. What further 
remark we may make upon them will come with more appropriateness anon. 
We must at the same time single out Mr. G. Barrett, the Flude ; his panto- 
mimic action was a study.—The Fairies are a commodity almost too delicate 
for our handling, though truth to tell, there was a certain substantiality about 
their charms. Let it be said however, that where the mantua-maker’s skill and 
the wearer's invention must have been taxed to the uttermost in the matter of 
costume, and where ail were splendidly attired, Miss Raymond was the more 
tastefully radiant as Oderon, at the one house, and Mrs. Abbott as Titania, at 
the other. Will that content you, O charming dames? 

The scenery, the general arrangements, the tone (if we may 80 say) are of 
essential moment in the getting-up of “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”— As to 
scenery and general effects, the Broadway has the advantage, though not in all 
respects. As to the tone and spirit pervading the whole performance, Burton's 
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decidedly takes the lead. Mr. Burton has illustrated Shakespeare ; Mr. Barry 
has availed himself of the resources and capabilities of his house, and has set 
forth ballet and spectacle in a framework of the Poet's ideas. All credit, never- 
theless to Mr. Heister and his assistants for their admirable paintings. The pa- 
noramic views at the Broadway are beautiful; though even in them, for purposes 
of display, the author's directions and a reasonable degree of good-keeping are 
equally sacrificed. What in the world have transparent lakes, and swans, and 
all the accompeniments of Naiads, to do with Elves and Wood- Nymphs? If 
ever woodland and forest associations were stamped upon the “ good people,” 
they are so from first to last in the descriptive portions of this play. We donot 
forget Shakspeare’s carelessness or ignorance of geography, and we remember 
(who can forget that has seen it’) how the blue Egean is visible from Athens. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Burton's adherence to sylvan scenery is but one of the many 
proofs that he has closely studied his text. 


And although the capacious stage 
of the Broadway gives scope for more striking effects, the accessories at the 
smaller house exhibit the more minute research. We prefer, for instance, as 
more in consonance with the occasion, the rough dance of the Satyrs and chil- 
dren at this, to the souvenirs of ballets at that, despite the charming plumpti- 
tude of Mademoiselle Laeder, the French danseuse. Atthe same time, we are 
glad to acknowledge the spirit and liberality evinced by the Broadway manage- 
ment, and evidenced in details beyond our power to enumerate. 

Finally, for we roust bring this lengthened notice to a close, we return fora 
moment to the acting of the play within the play, since it shows more clearly 
than anything else, how mach more closely Shakspeare has been studied at the 
Vaudeville theatre, than at the metropolitan temple of * the legitimate.” At 
the former, Pyramus, Thisbe, Lion, Wall, Moonshine, and Prologue, all go 
through their parts, of spouting, roaring, making chinks, and holding lanthorns, 
as you might fancy them gone through by such rough, ill-practiced performers. 
At the latter, there is an elaborateness of fun-making, which overleaps its 
mark. There is more making-up and more working-out. For that very reason, 
the scene is less satisfactory to the critic.—We shall be pleased to find that all 
the expense and trouble are repaid to the Treasuries in either case. At both 
houses, we repeat, the spectator will be well entertained.—P.8. We have said 
not a word about Mendelssohn’s music, which sounds grandly—in the play- 
bills. If our musical critic care to do so, he is welcome ; but Jullien’s orches- 
tra and that of the Philharmonic are still so strongly impressed upon our me- 
mory, that common-place rendering of even the best of music takes no hold 
thereon. 

WALLACK’s.—Abundant novelties succeed each other._-That little Interlude, 
“ Love and Murder,” by Mr. Brougham, is ludicrously amusing, its point turn- 
ing on an Irish sergeant, who has deserted from General Evaus’s Spanish Le- 
gion and has adopted the trade of a butcher, being incontinently mistaken 
for a bravo whose professional services are to be had for the hiring. 
voques are many, and pat. 


The equi- 
It is full of point, and its points are very drolly 
brought ont by the author himself on the stage.—As we go to press, Mr. Wal- 
cot, deservedly one of the New York pets, is taking a benefit, and playing in 
Reynolds's * Folly as it flies,” and ‘ A Soldier's Courtship,” both revived for 
the nonce.—** Ernestine” is underlined ; and also a Comedy, long dormant. 

Winpsor CasrLe.—Another dramatic entertainment was given by her Ma- 
jesty, on the evening of the 19th ult., to a distinguished circle, and with all 
the arrangements and appliances so often described. Mr. Charles Kean, how- 
ever, Was absent both from the cast and the direction, owing, we regret to say, 
to the very serious illness of Mrs. Kean. The pieces performed were Tobin's 
comedy (compressed into three acts) of the “ Honeymoon,” and a farce in-one 
act by Mr. Mark Lemon, entitled the ‘‘ Camp at Chobham.”—lIn the former, 
the following appeared : Messrs. Lacy, Everett, Wigan, Addison, Harley, Clark, 
Cathcart, Raymond, and Coe, and Misses Murray, Leclercq, and Desborough. 
In the farce were Messrs. Leigh Murray, Parselle, Keeley, Cathcart, Everett, 
Raymond, G. Murray, Taylor, and Clarke, and Miss M. Keeley 


Music. 


MENDELSSOHN Av Two THEarRES.—About the music to the “ Midsummer 
Nights Dream,” we shall have but a few words to remark. When, more thana 
week ago, we saw both upon the Broadway bills and Burton’s the announce- 
ment of “ with all Mendelssohn's music,” we looked upon the promise as one of 
hope, strongly mingled with fear. What, adi of Mendelssohn’s glorious, genial 
music, by the thirteen musicians at Burton's, or by the seventeen of the Broad- 
way? And who was to conduct? Could the Orchestra be increased, or will 
the managers 





“* Keep the word of promise to our ear 

And break it to our hope ?” 
Alas ! the latter was the case, though the orchestra at Burton's was enlarged to 
a magnificent sixteen, and the Broadway to twenty-(wo. With these means, it 
must be evident to every intelligent play-goer, but more especially to the thou- 
sands of New Yorkers, who have heard this same music at Jenny Lind’s Con- 
certs under Benedict’s conducting, at the Musical Fund under George Loder’s 
and Eisfield’s, and under Jullien’s at his great Concerts, that it was an utter 
impossibility to do justice to the subject, or to give even satisfaction to the mu. 
sical portion of the audience, attracted by the announcement of “ all of Mendels- 
sohn’s Music.” 

Of all modern composers, aye and even among acknowledged classical writers, 
none aimed more at the mentally high, intellectual, and unimpeachably beauti- 
ful in art, than the lamented Mendelssohn. Highly educated, born to wealth 
and independence, romantic and enthusiastic by nature, the youthful Mendels- 
sohn cared not, like his brother composers, for utilitarianism—cared not for the 
prevailing or popular taste—but created one, which even now, within a few 
years of his death, (he would be but forty-five, were he living) has become 
almost classical, or at least is the ruling taste of the musical world. From the 
first, his aim was high and he attained the proud distinction he sought. The 
Overture to “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” was written by him at 17, had the 
honour of being performed at the Paris Conservatoire when he was but 18, and 
although all the rest of the music to ‘*‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” was compo- 
sed at majure manhood and intellect, only afew years before his death, he never 
found — to change a single bar in his youthful effort at the Overture, but 
carried the same mofzfs alkthrough the work. That Mendelssohn might have 
written the best of modern operas is very probable, but he never would confine 
himself to modern /ibretti. He wrote but one Opera, “ Die Hochzeit des Gamacho” 
(the nuptials of Gamacho), when quite young, which was produced at Berlin in 
1827, but was short-lived. All his works have a lofty and scholastic, yet genial 
aim, are in strict conformity with classical rules, forms, and medels, yet free 
and poet-like in their construction. It remained for him to revive Grecian dra- 
matic lore, by his Antigone and King CEdipus, and clothe it in immortal music, 
and to musically interpret the immortal Bard’s Fairy Comedy. No modern 
writer, Meyerbeer not excepted, can or did avail himself with more knowledge 
and taste of all the resources of the present orchestra. 

But while chatting thas about Mendelssohn, we almost forget that we began 
to write about his music as rendered at the Broadway and Burton's. From 
what we have said above, it is self-evident, we hope, that it was impossible for 
either establishment to do justice to the music. Yet as there are degrees in 
badness as in goodness, honest criticism compels us to say, that theteader at 
Burton's with his small orchestra rendered Mendelssohn better than he of the 
Broadway Theatre with larger means. At the former, though the lamentable 
weakness and deficiency of instruments was painfully apparent, yet there was 
a unity and unanimity of purpose and intention, a good understanding between 
the orchestra and the leader, an observance of piano and forte, and of points, 
which made us regret the absence of power all the more. Apropos of this, we 
do wish that people could be induced to sit still for a few moments at the fall 
of the act-drop, and listen to the charming music of the entre-acts, some of the 
most delicious morceaux of the composer. The Broadway orchestra seemed at 
issue with its leader, or rather, as it appeared, the conductor was not as famil- 
iar with the music as he ought to have been, to conduct it well. The members 
of both orchestras are good, capable players, and the difference in the perform- 
ance must be ascribed to the leaders. More of the music is given at the Broad- 
way than at Barton's, but the delicate poetic touches of the composer, the 
light and shade, the marked Ps. and Fs. are disregarded, and the performance 
appears careless and slovenly. This may seem severe criticism, but it ic just; 
and no one needs to hear more than the overture as played here, to justify the 
severity. It is however but justice to say, that some of the music on Wednes- 
day night gave token of a little improvement in the way of smoothness, though 





it was but little. 











New Dooks. 
Tae Atric PurLosoruer ts Panis. By Emile Souvestre. .Vew York, 
1854. Appleton.—The nature of this little volume, anonymously and ex- 
ceedingly well translated from the French, is fully explained by the a/ias 
of its title-page, which calls it * A Peep at the World from a Garret, 
being the Journal of a Happy Man.” The garret-window is in Paris, and 
the author is really the lover of wisdom that his self-designation imports. 
Looking to the general tendency of modern French literature and to its 
pernicious effects upon both mind and beart, we welcome the advent of 
this unpretending book, so gentle, so genial, and so humanising. Here is 
a leaf or two just by way of encouragement towards cultivating its ac- 
quaintance. 

August 14th, Six o'clock, s.a.—My garret window rises upon the roof | 
like @ massive watch-tower. The corners are covered by large sheets of | 
lead, which run into the tiles; the successive action of cold and heat has | 
made them rise, and so a crevice has been formed in an angle on the right 
side. There a sparrow has built her nest. 

I have followed the progress of this acrial habitation from the first day. 
I have seen the bird successively bring the straw, moss, and wool de- 
signed for the construction of her abode ; and I bave admired the perse- 
vering skill she expended in this difficult work. At first, my new neigh- 
bour spent her days in fluttering over the poplar in the garden, and in 
chirping a the gutters. A fine lady’s life seemed the only one to suit 
her ; then, all of a sudden, the necessity of preparing a shelter for her 
brood transformed our idler into a worker, she no longer gave herself 
either rest or relaxation. I saw her always either flying, fetching, or 
carrying; neither rain nor sun stopped her. A striking example of the 

wer of necessity! We are not only indebted to it for most of our ta- 

ents, but for many of our virtues! 

Is it not necessity which has given the people of less favoured climates 
that constant activity which has placed them so quickly at the head of 
nations? As they are deprived of most of the gifts of nature, they have 
supplied them by their industry ; necessity has sharpened their under- 
standing ; endurance awakened their foresight. Whilst elsewhere man, 
warmed by an ever brilliant sun, and loaded with the bounties of the 
earth, was remaining poor, ignorant, and naked, in the midst of gifts he 
did not attempt to explore, here, he was forced by necessity to wrest his 
food from the ground ; to build habitations to defend himself from the in- 
temperance of the weather ; and to warm his body by clothing himself 
with the wool of animals. Work makes him both more intelligent and 
more robust: disciplined by it, he seems to mount higher on the ladder of 
creation, while those more favoured by nature remain on the step the 
nearest to the brutes. 

I made these reflections whilst looking at the bird, whose instinct seemed 
to have become more acute since she bad been occupied in work. At last 
the nest was finished ; she set up her household there, and I followed her 
through all the phases of her new existence. 

When she had sat on the eggs, and thé young ones were hatched, she 
fed them with the most attentive care. The corner of my window had be- 
come a stage of moral action, which fathers and mothers might come to 
take lessons from. The little ones soon became great, and this morning 
I have seen them take their first flight. One of them, weaker than the 
others, was not able to clear the edge of the roof, and fell into the gutter. 
I caught him with some difficulty, and placed him again on the tile in 
front of his house, but the mother has not noticed him. Once freed from 
the cares of a family, she has resumed her wandering life among the trees 
and along the roofs. In vain I have kept away from my window, to take 
from her every excuse for fear ; in vain the feeble little bird has called to 
her with plaintive cries ; bis bad mother has passed by singing and flat- 
tering with a thousand airs and graces. Once only the father came near ; 
he looked at his offspring with contempt, and then disappeared never to 
return! 

Icrumbled some bread before the little orphan, but he did not know 
how to peck it with his bill. I tried to catch him, but he escaped into the 
forsaken nest. What will become of him there, if his mother does not 
come back! 

August 15th, Six o’clock.—This morning, on opening my window, I 
found the little bird dying upon the tiles ; his wounds showed me that he 
had been driven from the nest by his aery mother. I tried in vain 
to warm him again with my breath ; I felt the last pulsations of life ; his 
eyes were already closed, and his wings hung down! I placed him on the 
roof in a ray of sunshine, and I closed my window. The struggle of life 
against death has always something gloomy in it: it is a warning to us. 

Happily I hear some one in the passage ; without doubt, it is my old 
neighbour ; his conversation will distract my thoughts. 

* s * J 





* 


It was my portress. Excellent woman! She wished me to read a 
letter from her son the sailor, and begged me to answer it for her. 

I kept it, to copy it in my journal. Here it is :— 

“Dear Mother—This is to tell you that I have been very well ever 
since the last time, except that last week I was nearly drowned with the 
boat, which would have been a great loss, as there is not a better craft 
any where. 

“A gust of wind capsized us; and just as I came up above water, I 
saw the captain sinking. I went after him, as was my duty, and, after 
diving three times, I brought him to the surface, which pleased him much ; 
for when we were hoisted on board, and he had recovered his senses, he 
threw his arms round my neck, as he would have done to an officer. 

“T do not hide from you, dear mother, that this has delighted me. But 
it isn’t all; it seems that fishing up the captain has reminded them that I 
had a good character, and they have just told me that I am promoted to 
be a sailor of the first class! Directly I knew it, I cried out, ‘ My mother 
shall have coffee twice a-day!’ And really,dear mother, there is nothing 
now to hinder you, as I shall now have a larger allowance to send you. 

“TI conelude, by begging you to take care of yourself if you wish to do 
me good ; for nothing makes me feel so well as to think that you want 
for nothing. 

‘Your son, from the bottom of my heart, 

This is the answer that the portress dictated to me :— 

“My good Jacquot—It makes me very happy to see that your heart is 
still as true as ever, and that you will never shame those who have 
brought you up. I need not tell you to take care of your life, because 
you know it is the same as my own, and that without you, dear child, I 
should wish for nothing but the grave; bat we are not bound to live, 
while we are bound to do our duty. 

“Do not fear for my health, good Jacques, J was never better! Ido 
not grow old at all, for fear of making you unhappy. I want nothing, 
and I live likea lady. I even had some money over this year, and as my 
drawers shut very badly, I put it into the Savings’ Bank, where I have 
opened an account in your name. So, when you come back, you will find 
yourself with an income. I have also furnished your chest with new 
linen, and I have knitted you three new sea jackets. 

“ All your friends are well. Your cousin is just dead, leaving his wi- 
dow in difficulties. I gave ber your thirty francs remittance, and said 
that you had sent it her; and the po woman remembers you day and 
night in her prayers. So, you see, I have put that money in another sort 
of Savings’ Bank ; but there it is our hearts which get the interest. 

“ Good-bye, dear Jacquot, write to me often, and always remember the 
good God, and your old mother, Purostne Mivior.”’ 

Good son, and worthy mother! how such examples bring us back to a 
love for the human race! In a fit of fanciful misanthropy, we may envy 
the fate of the savage, and prefer that of the bird to such as be ; but im- 

observation soon does justice to such paradoxes. We find, on ex- 

amination, that in the mixed good and e¥il of human nature, the good so 

far abounds that we are not in the habit of noticing it, while the evil 

strikes us precisely on account of its being the exception. If nothing is 

rfect, nothing is so bad as to be without its compensation or its remedy. 

t spiritual riches are there in the midst of the evils of society! bow 
much does the moral world redeem the material ! 

That which will ever distinguish man from the rest of creation, is his 
power of deliberate affection, and of enduring self-sacrifice. The mother 
who took care of her brood in the corner of my window, devoted to them 
the time for accomplishing the laws which ensure the preserva- 
tion of her kind; but she ed an instinct, and not a rational choice. 
When she had accomplished the mission appointed her by Providence, she 
cast off the duty as we get rid of a burden, and she returned again to her 
selfish liberty. The other mother, on the contrary, will go on with her 
task as long as God shall leave her here below ; the life of her son will 
still remain, s0 to joined to her own, and when she disappears from 
the earth, she wil! leave there that part of herself. 

Thus, the affections make for our species an existence separate from all 
the rest of creation. Thanks to them, we enjoy a sort of terrestrial im- 
mortality ; and if other beings succeed one another, man alone perpe- 
éua'es himself. 


JACQueEs.”’ 


THe Alvion. 


Perbaps a few scattered readers may remember that this Emile Souves- 
tre is the author of that exquisite little tale, “ The Keeper of the Laza- 
retto,”’ which we translated for the d/bion, in September, 1852. 


Youne’s “ Nienr Tuovents.” IJbid.—A superb edition, in en octavo 
volume, ofone of the gloomiest and yet most popular poems in the English 
language. Its value is enhanced by a Biography, a Critical Dissertation, 
and Explanatory Notes, from the pen of the Rev. G. Gilfillan, a searching 
critic and powerful writer. 

Tae Awmericay Menorca, Monrury. Jbid. Putnam.—The first and 
second numbers of this new periodical are before us; and in the belief 
that the discussion of professional subjects through the medium of print 
has upon the whole a useful tendency, we are glad to welcome another 
labourer into the field. Dr, Edward H. Parker edits this Medical Month- 
ly; and the title-page has a list of Conductors, amongst whom are several 
M. D.’s of note. 

Tue New Yorx Monrury. Jdid. C. Reagles.—Another adventurer, 
in the more general line of light literature, with wood-cuts, Editors’ table, 
fashion plates, and the usnal essentials, but witha bias towards the comic. 
There is room for every one in this bustling metropolis. 

Tue Necesstry or Sunorprnation. By Richard Yeadon. Charleston, 
S.C. Walker and James.—This is an address delivered, within a month or 
two, before the Calliopean and Polytechnic Societies of the Citadel Aca 

demy of Charleston, and belongs therefore toa class of literary compositions 
which we rarely single out for remark. The peculiarity of the title, how- 
ever—so unlike that of the well-worn classicalities and eulogiums, common 
on such oceasions—-induced us te read it, and having done so, we com- 
mend it for its manly plain-speaking, and for the reproof which it oppor- 
tunely and eloquently bestows upon the prevalent restlessness of youth, 
under requisite authority and discipline. If Professors and Lecturers 
generally would deal with their youthful charge in the same spirit, “ Aca 
demies and Colleges, Civil and Military,” would be materially improved. 
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Qusewenipanas 
ODDS AND ENDS, LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
Brapy'’s Daauerreoryres.—Unless notice be extorted by sheer force of 
excellence, these solar portraits seldom come within the scope of our re- 
marks, since they belong rather to Mechanism than to Art. But we have 
great pleasure in making an exception on behalf of the fac-simile of a 
lady veiled, that rivetted our attention, a few days since, in the establish- 
ment of Mr. Brady. For perfect rendering of the object, free from the 
disagreeable effects too common in this species of portraiture, this skilfull 
miniature can scarcely be surpassed. Any one, who may be tempted by 
this commendation to step in and examine for himself, is advised at the 
same time to look carefully at the likeness of a young man, whose morn- 
ing sitting to Mr. Brady has evidently followed a midnight sitting at 
table. In other words, the “to-morrow” of a debauch, though not the 





most agreeable subject in the world, is set down with marvellous exacti 
tude and no small amount of picturesqueness. 


Aw Avtior Broveut to Licut.—The following communication reach- 
ed us, a few days since. It needs no comment ; but we thank the 
writer. 

“In the Albion of the 28th ult. I was delighted to find an old friend, 
under the new name of the “ Merchant of Bagdad.” The familiar words 
fell upon my middle-aged ear like music heard once in youth. I immedi- 
ately searched for my well-worn “ py Sequel,” and find that this 
admirable apologue was from the pen of John Hawkesworth, L.L.D. an 
English writer. He was the son of a watchmaker of Bromley in Kent, 
where he was born in 1715. He died at Bromley, in 1773. He was the 
author of a series of Esrays, afterwards collected and published under the 
title of the “ Adventurer.” This is his capital work, the merits of which, 
it is said, procured him the degree of L.L.D. from Herring, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The original title of this exquisite production was “ The Vision of Ca- 
razan: or, Social Love and Beneficence Recommended.” One of the 
most beautiful comparisons in the language is omitted in the modern re- 
print of “the Vision ’—“ His origin (Carazan,) was obscure as that of 
the spark, which by the collision of steel and adamant is struck out of 
darkness.’ A Reaper or “Tur Apion.” 

Providence, Feb. 2nd 1854. = 

Puorocrarus tx Lonpoy.—The usual meeting of the Photographic So 
ciety was mentioned in our columns of last Saturday ; but the annexed 
particulars, from another source, will be found interesting. 


The impression was very favourable as to the progress which has been 
made, many specimens exhibiting a high degree of perfection in matters 
that have hitherto been very defective. We allude especially to the gra- 
dations of light and shade, the effect of atmosphere and transparent sha- 
dows. A series of Talbotypes by Viscount Vigter, representing the scenery 
of the Pyrenees, are admirable and wonderful illustrations of progress in 
these particulars. Instead of black lumps of shadow contrasting unartis- 
tically with similar lamps of white, the gradations from the highest lights 
to the darkest shades bear a close resemblance to nature, and the perfec- 
tion of the middle tints are very remarkable. Many of Mr. Fenton’s 
architectural pieces exhibit similar qualities ; the soft light ou old stone 
walls brightening upon ivy leaves, and full shadows rich and deep, with- 
out becoming opaque, struck us with great admiration, Many of the ar- 
tists deserve especial commendation—--among them, Mr. Tenison, for a 
beautifal panoramic view of Teledo; Mr. Baldus, for one of the Louvre, 
and many more that we cannot gtay to particularise. -Among the por- 
traits those of Mr. Hennah were incomparably the best, and commanded 
universal admiration. The application of photography to lithography 
was also shown in a very interesting manner, and its capacities for giving 
us very life-like portraits of animals was proved in the admirable like- 
nesses by the Count de Montizon of many well-known inhabitants of the 
Zoological Gardens. The coloured portra ts did not please us at all ; they 
are for the most part crude and valgar, extremely inferior to the best 
specimens produced in Paris. One case of small photographs, by Mr. 
dee wart, taken by the instantaneous process, and preserving even the rip- 
ples on the sea, opened before us strong hopes that before long perfect 
success will be achieved in depicting running water and other moving ob- 
jects. We recommend the Photographic Exhibition as extremely well 
worth more than one visit. _ 

Scorr axp Fox; Tux Naptens.—No one would ever feel disposed to 
overlook the merits of the Napier family, if they would only themselves 
put them forward a little less frequently and less prominently. But as 
they are always up to anything, so —— invariably the first place in 
everything ; and, whether the subject be a great war or a paltry ballad, 
are equally certain of their own infallibility, and equally loud in con- 
demnation of all who oppose them. 

A question has arisen lately whether Sir Walter Scott wrote a certain 

litical song at one date or another. The song of itself is as bad of its 

ind as bad can be. Such ribald scribbling was not Scotts style, for no 
man’s was ordinarily more open, more good-natured, more generous, His 
was not the art for even the eatirical writing. He could not at any 
time have written pungent rhymes like Moore, or squibs like Canning, 
which if not always wise were at any rate always witty. But that the 
thing now in question was written by Scott seems to be certain, and there 
is only one doubt to be settled respecting it. If written before the tidings 
had reached bim of Charles James Fox's last illness, the song was inno- 
cent enough ; if written afterwards, it would have shown black and heart- 
less malignity. 

Sir William Napier has been at some pains to show that Scott was guilty 
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failed to show his) have proved that when the song was sung Fox was sup- 
pont to be in possession of bis usual health, We all know what” Tally- 
to the Fox” means. Who among nm or statesmen would not 
follow the game to the last, whether in the field or in the Houre of Com- 
mons’ Who a fox or « politician? None better than the 
man himself, when living and well, knew bow to defend bimeelf; and 
with his opponents it was always, and not unfairly, “ Tallyho to the Fox,” 
as long as he could so give sport to them. But ska be was sick and gone, 
when the great spirit was flying and fled, when the bitterness of politi- 
cal enmity was overcome in the last struggle, who then would have raised 
such a cry? 
Scott’s name is precious to us all, and do any who remember what he 
was believe that be was the mano be guilty of such infamy ? 

Gentlemen knowing the subject on which they write have answered Sir 

William Napier’s charge temperately and conclusively —bat anony mous- 
ly, as many gentlemen choose to do when writing for the criodigal press. 
One signs himself Senex, and Sir William calls him an ae oman merely 
because his opponent may possibly be annoyed at being so called. That 
the writer in question is old may be assumed from the signature ; but that 
his defence of Sir Walter Scott is anything but manly, few except Sir 
William Nappier will be found to assert. 
We can see no greater justice in Sir William’s objection that bis epo- 
nents do not give their names. All men are not born Napiers. There are 
men, and good men too, not anxious to have their names in other men’s 
mouths, and who are so little eager to be talked of that they will even 
give their mite of information to the public withéut the reward of pub- 
licity. Examiner. — 

Erection or tur Sratce or Ricuarp Cawr pe Lion, mw Patace- 
yarp.—Yesterday the equestrian statue of Richard Cour de Lion, which 
attracted so much attention and admiration at the Great Exhibition of 
1851, by Baron Marocetti was raised on the temporary pedestal ereoted 
in Palace-yard, immediately facing the entrance in Weetminster-hall, in 
the presence of a large concourse of spectators. From the collorsal pro- 
portions of the statue it was necessary to employ a great number of work 
men, as also the erection of enormous triangular shears and windlass, by 
means of which the heavy portions were raised, the minor proportions 
being separately raised and placed in their proper positions, withoat any 
accident. The erection of the statue is only temporary, for the p 
of trying its effect and harmony with the New Palace of Westminster, the 
site at present proposed. It is, however, well known that the statue ie 
only the model of one to be cast in bronze, a subseription to the extent of 
£4,000 having been raised for its purchase and the casting, the site for ite 
erection being left at the dixpoeal of the Government. Sir Charles Barry 
is, however, understood to object to the statue being raised on the spot 
contemplated, as it will interfere with the harmony and effect of the 
general architecture of the place, but more particularly with the screen 
to be erected in front of Westminater-ball.—London pape r, Jan. 20. (It 
isto be hoped that this statue has more merit than the wretched equeetrian 
caricature of Washington, exhibited at the New York Crystal Palace. 


Soap as 4 Means or Art.--Dr, Ferguson Branson, of Sheffield, writing 
in the “Journal of the Society of Arts,” says :-—“' Several years ago, I was 
endeavouring to find an easy substitute for wood engraving, or rather to 
find out a substance more readily cut than wood, and yet enfiiciently firm 
to allow of a cast being taken from the surface when the design was finieh- 
ed, to be re-produced in type metal, or by the electrotype process. After 
trying various substances, I at last hit upon one which at first promired 
success, viz., the very common substance called soap; but I found that 
much more skill than I possessed was required to cut the fine lines for sur- 
face printing. A very little experience with the material convinced me 
that, though it might not supply the place of wood for surface printing, it 
contained within itself the capability of being extensively applied to vari- 
ons useful and artistic processes in-a manner hitherto unknown. Die 
einking is a tedious process, and no method of die-sinking that | know of 
admits of freedom of handling. A drawing may be executed with a bard 
point on a smooth piece of soap almost as readily, as freely, and in as short 
atime, as an ordinary drawing with a lead pencil. Every touch thus pro- 
duced is clear, sharp, and well defined. When the drawing is finished, a 
cast may be taken from the surface in plaster ; or, better etill, by présing 
the soap firmly into heated gutta-percha, In gutta-percha several) im- 
pressions may be taken without injuring the soap, so as to admit of 
* proofs” being taken, and corrections ma ‘e—a very valuable and practi- 
cal i quality in soap. It will even bear being pressed into melted 
sealing-wax without injury. I have never tried a sulphur mould ; but I 
imagine an impression from the soap could easily be taken by that me- 
thod.”” Dr. Branson has also employed bees’-wax, white wax, sealing- 
wax, lacs, as well as other plastic bodies; and In some of these cases a 
heated steel knitting needle, or point, was substituted for the ivory khit- 
ting-needle, He has sent several specimens to the Society of Arts, which 
show that from the gutta-percha or plastic cast a cast in brass may be ob- 
tained, with the impression either sunk or in relief. 


Status ov Jerrensoy.—During the last session of the Legislature an 
ineffectual attempt was made to procure an appropriation for the execu- 
tion of a statue of Jafferson for the University of Virginia. The proposi- 
tion has been revived, with a fair prospect of a favourable fue. The 
special committee in the Senate, to whom the subject was referred, have 
reported a bill which authorises an appropriation of $10,009 for the statue, 
and gives the commission for its execution to Galt, the young Virginia 
-_ _ We are assured that there is but little doubt of, the passage of 
the bill. 

** * * Mr. Galt is the cnly Virginian who has attained any epecial 
eminence in the province of the fine arte, and bis reputation is more that 
of — than performance. But of his ability to achieve the most 
eminent success in his profession, he bas already aren abundant proof.— 
Richmond Enquirer. -- 

Starve ov Tue Scorrisn Hero,--The statue of Sir William Wallace, 
one of the earliest works of Mr. Handyside Ritchie, and modelled imme- 
diately after his return from Rome, where he studied for three years 
under Thorwaldsen, has been purchased by Mr. Alexander, Denny, bom: 
barton, for the purpose of being erected in that town, so intimately con- 
nected with the history of the Scottieh hero, and in the castle of whieh the 
far-famed “ Wallace Sword” is still preserved, 


PaRuiaMENtTARY Lecrcners.-Among the leeturers announced for the 
year at the Manchester Athenwum, are the following Members of Parlia- 
ment—Lord Stanley, Mr. Napier, Mr. Walter, Mr. Keogh, Lord Goderich, 
Mr. Isaac Butt, and Mr. Monckton Milnes, 

——_@——_— 


SIR E. B. LYTTON IN EDINBURGH, 


On Wednesday evening, the 18th ult., Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was 
inaugurated into the office of President of the Asrociuted Societies of 
Edin ay) University, at a meeting assembled for the purpose in Queen 
Street Hall, of that city. The hon. baronet was the first elected to the of- 
fice, which is an extra academical one, created by the Associated Societies 
last summer. The large hall was quite crowded on the oceasion by ladies 
and gentlemen, and among the gentlemen on the platform were—the Lord 
Advocate, Lord Roberteon, Lord Curriebill, Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
Mr. Stirling, of Keir, M.P., the Professors of the University, and numerous 
well known clergymen and geatlemen, 

jer Lord Advocate, ia a few words, introduced the hon. baronet to the 
meeting. 

Sir E. B. Lytton then delivered an address replete with polished phrases 
and beautiful imagery. He commenced by alluding to the poets of Scot- 
land, and said that the first poets who had ebar bim from play in the 
holydays of echool were Campbell and Scott, and the first historians who 
cloibed. for him, with life the shadows of the past, were Robertson and 
Hume. In 4 long vacation from his stadies at Cambridge he contracted 
the habit of self-reliance by solitary excursions on foot, and it was towards 
Scotland that he instinctively bent his way, as if to the nursery- nd 
from which bad been wafted to bis mind the first germs of those fertile and 
fair ideas which, after ead have come to flower upon their native soil, re- 
turn to seed, and are carried by the winds they know not whither, 
up endless diversions of the same plant, according to the climate and the 
ground to which they are borne by chance. Sir Edward then referred to 
the distinguished individuals of the University of Edinburgh, glanced at 
the medical schools of Scotland, and spoke of the learned fame of its ca- 
pital. He paid an eloquent tribute to Macaulay, aud then of the 
points which were essential for excellence in stady. His & propo- 
sition in this reepect was, that, whether in active life, or in letters and re- 
search, a man would always be eminent according to the vigilance with 
which he observed. He was, be said, no believer in genius without la- 
bour. Sir Edward then spoke of books, and said it was well in youth to 
acquire the habit of reading with conscientious toil for a i 
pee topic was the importance of classical stadies. Ev 





of this malice, and others evidently better informed (we say evidently 





because they have adduced their evidence, and Sir William Napier bas 


i of classic writers have served modern Europe 
guide the taste aud excite emulation. After dwelling upon the beauties 
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of the ancient Greek writers, Biward proceeded to give bis opinion, 
that from modern as well as from older Athens streamed the lights of pui- 
losop'y and learning He then glanced at religion, observing that Ag 
his opinion, no man could ever go very far wrong, who, by the mere ba 
bit of thanksgiviog aod prayer, was forced to examine bis conscience, even 
but once a day, aod remember that the eye of the Almighty was upon 
him. The hon. baronet concladed in these terms ‘It would ill become 
me to enter special grounds of debate now at but permit 
me to remiod you that, while pressing with your accustomed spirit for 
whatever you may deem equal rights, you would be untrue to your owas 
fame if you did not feel that the trac majesty of Scotland needs neither 
the pomp of courts nor the blazoary of heralds. What though Holyrood 
be desolate—what though no king bolds revel ta halle? —the empire of 
Scotiand has but exteaded its range ; aad, blended with England, under 
the daughter of your ancient kings, peoples the Australian wilds that lay 
beyood the grasp of Columbus, and rule over the Indian realm th at eluded 
the grasp of Alexander. (Loud applause.) That empire does not suffice 
for you. It may decay--it may perish. More grand is the domain you 
have won over bumin thought, and identified with the eternal progress of 
intellect and freedom Renewed applause.) From the charter of that 
domain, no ceremonial can d impression of your zeal. In the 
van of that progress no blazon can flaunt before the old lion of Scotland 
(pointing to the flag suspended opposite). (Greatcheeriag.) This is the 
empire that you wil! adorn in peace; this is the empire that, if need be, 
you will defend in war. Itis not here that I would provoke one differ- 
ence in political opinion ; but surely you, the sous of Scotland, who hold 
both fame and power upon the same tenure as that which secar « civiliza- 
tion from lawless foree—surely you are not the men who could contem- 
plate with folded arms the retura of the dark ages, and quietly reader up | 
the haven that commands Asia on the one side and threatens Europe on | 
other, to the barbaric ambition of some Alaric of the North. (Loud ap- 
plause.) But, whether in reluctant war or in bappier peace, and in your 
various callings, continue to maintain for Scotland her sublime alliance 
with every power of mind that can defend or instract, soothe or exalt hu- | 
manity.” (Sir Edward resumed his seat amid loud and continued ap- | 
plause.) 

At the conclusion, Lord Robertson moved “ That the societies tender | 
their warmest thanks to the President for his visit, aod for his unrivalled | 
address ;” which proposal was warmly responded to.—Sir E. B. Lytton | 
returned thanks. 


———— — 


nto the imeue | 
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—— 
THE GUVERNESS AND HER EMPLOYER | 
Further proceedings took place, on the 15th ult., in the Court of Queen’s 


Bench, sitting in Banco, in a case already reported, in the Albion of Jan. 
14. They are thus given. | 


ABRASSART VY. THE MOYSEY. 


Mr. Sergeant Shee moved for a rule calling upon the plaintiff to show 
cause why the verdict which bad been in ber favour, with £23 103. damages 
should not be set aside, upou the ground that the verdict was against the 
weight of evidence. The action was tried before L wd Campbell, at Guild 
hall, at the sittings of the last term. The plaintiff was a governess, and 
she brought ber action against the vicar of Combe St. Nicholas, in the 
county of Somerset, to recover damages for dismissing ber from his em- 

loyment without giving her three months notice. The only plea to which 
f would be necessary to call the attention of the Court was one which 
stated that the defendant had been induced to employ the plaintiff by | 
fraud, covin, and and misrepresentation. The learned serjeant here read 
a letter from the plaintiff to Mra. Moysey, in which she stated she was a 
** Protestant,” and, among other things, she said she had just arrived in | 
this country, though she bad, in fact, been in England nine months, and | 
had already had as many a4 three situations. To that letter Mrs. Moysey } 
replied, stating the particulars of the “situation, and that she had two | 
daughters of the respective ages of 10 and 12 years, and concluding by 
expressing the hope that the plaintiff? possessed “sound religious princi- 
ples,” and adding that Mr.Moysey wasaclergyman. The misrepresenta 
tion complaiaed of by the defeadant was the plaintiffs stating that she | 
was a“ Protestant.” The learned serjeant submitted to the court, as he 
had before done to the } that when the plaintiff knew the defendant 
was a clergyman of the church of England, and represented herself as a | 
“ Protestant,” she meant she was a serious professing Chrietian. 

Lord Ua aphe ll--She alsuv appeart d to have a quiex ed in the hope ex 
pressed by Mra, Moysey, that she possessed “ sound religious principles.” | 
His lordeh p ad led, that while tb plaint ff resided in the defendant's 
family no complaint was made of her ; 
also partook of the Holy Communion. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee admitted that that was the case, and went on to state | 
the letter which the defendant had required as to the plaintiffs character | 
only arrived the day before the plaintiff came to her situation ; and that, | 
immediately on her arrival, she was told that she would not suit, on ae 
count of the character which Mrs. Blanche gave of her not being satisfac 
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tury. She was, however, allowed to remain for,one month. The learned | 
gerjeant then read Mra. Blanche’s letter, in which, after speaking in high | 








terms of the plaintifi’s abilities and general conduct, she stated the mani- 
feat uneasiness which the plaintiff exhibited at family prayers, &c., as th 

ground of her having discontinued her services. The learned serjeant 
also relied on the evidence given by Mrs. Blanche and her sister, Miss | 
Judson, confirmed, in one particular, by a Mr. Howard, the effect of which 
was that the plaintitf bad admitted that she was an “infidel,” and on | 
several occasions had epoken in disparaging terms of the Holy Scriptures. | 

Lord Campbell said the plaiatiff denied all the facts which constituted 
the main features of the misrepresentationa. 

Mr. Sergeant Shee said she certainly had done so, but it was clear, | 
from the evidence, that she was not a * Protestant,” in the true sense of 
the term, but belonged to that class of German Protestants who believed 
nothing at all, but treated the whole Bible as a fable. 

Lord Campbell said that if he had been on the jury he should have 
found a verdict for the defendant, because the plaintiff represented that 
she was a “ Protestant,”’ and possessed “ sound religious principles,” and 
the evidence of Mrs. Blanche showed that she was was not a Protestant, 
but an infidel. But, at the eame time, as the jury had found their verdict | 
differently from what he (Lord Campbell!) would have found, it seemed 
the jury believed the plaintiff, and did not believe the witnesses called for 
the defendant. If they did eo, the plaintiff was entitled to the verdict.— 
She had denied all, and, when recalled, persisted in her denial. He (Lord 
C.) would have given credit to Mrs. Blanche and Miss Judson, who gave 
her evidence with great propriety. At the same time, he (Lord Campbell) 
had pointed out to the jury that the evidence was very strong to substan- 
tiate the plea of fraud and misrepresentation; but the jury bad given 
credit to the plaintiff. His Lordship, after making some observations 
about the plaintiff being a foreigner, and the expense on both sides which | 
would be entailed by a new trial, which we could not hear distinctiy, said | 
it would be for his brethren to suggest whether or nota rule should be 
granted. 

Mr. Sergeant Shee added. that the defendant had felt bound to defend 
the action by the duty which he owed to himself and to society. His mo- 
tive was not to save £20, 

Lord Campbell coaferred with the other judges for some time, and then 
said the learned sergeant might take a rale to show cause. 

Rule nisi granted. 























































—nefiatdiipenne 
CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE IN STEAM-SHIPS. 
A correspondent has called our attention to a new invention for the con- 
sumption of smoke, in which he himself has great faith, and which has 
| been tested in the manner he describes, in the following details of the con- 
| trivance and of its working :—The invention is that of Mr.T. S. Prideaux, | 
} of London, author of a very abletreatise on the “ Economy of Fuel,” one 
of the excellent series of scientific works published by Mr. Weale ; and it 
claims to have issued saccessfully from a variety of experiments recently 
conducted in her Majesty's dockyard at Portsmouth, for the express pur- 
pose of testing its efficiency. Judging from the report in the Times, and 
other papers, it appears to accomplish the following three grand desiderata, 
} the last of which bas never, so far as we are aware, been even so much as 
thought of in connection with any other plan :— 
1. It causes complete’combuastion of the smoke—its great, indeed all. | 
: sufficient object.—2. It may be easily and cheaply applied to any furnace | 
/ already in existence. 3. Its application involves the novel result of so 
diminishing the temperature of the furnace doors as to render the fireman's 
room, or stoker hole, instead of, as it is now, a small type of pandemo- 
| nium, a place of comparative comfort and pleasantness, 































Let the first of these desiderata be accomplished ouly as well asin any | 
other plan, and the last would still afford suficient motive for . 
“ The worst of all possible uses to which the fuel can be placed,” remarks | 
the Mining Journal, “is that of roasting the fireman.” “In her Ma-| 
jesty’s navy, 120 deg. in the British Channel, and 140 deg. on foreign | 
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meddle with the fires no more than is absolutely unavoidable.” 





| black smoke issued from the chimney. 


| was perceived, when th 


she attended family prayers, and | ,. 
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If the perfect cumbustion of the smoke involves a saving of ten per 
cent of the fuel, the plain and obvious call of self interest will insure its 
application, aad commercial instinct of profit will soon discover where 

‘4 Such a saving in fuel will afford motive enough for its ap- 
plication to ali furnaces. But it is manifest that this motive will be 
greatly intensified as regards steamers in comparison with factories ; since 
every ton of coal saved will be displaced by valuable cargo which will 
yield a profit in freight in addition to the direct saving of fuel. To ocean 
ideration of vast importance. The profit to them 
rom this source will be many times more than that arising trom the mere 
saving of fuel. 

Assuming the effeci 


fit lies. 


steamers this ie a cons 


ocy of the invention in this relation, then, we 


have 1—A saving of fuel equal to ten per cent. ; 2—A profitin freight, in 
that every ton of « yals (about 50 cubic feet) saved, will give room for the 
same measurement of goods; 3—Freedom from soot to spars, rigging, 
sails, clothes—a point esteemed of great consequence in the public service, 


and especially felt on the quarter deck ; and 4—In the event of war, the 
aivantage of sailing without the course being indicated by the dense cloud 
of smoke which now shows the locality of the ship long before she could 
otherwise be seen—a circumstance of great importance in stratagetic 
operations. 

That these ends can be attained with ease and at a slight expense would 
appear from the nature of the invention, if ite object shall be capable of 
relization. It is described as simply a peculiar valve inserted in the far- 
nace door, by which the air supplied to the fuel is heated and dispersed. 
This valve is of simple construction, not liable to get out of order, and 
perfectly under the controu! of the stoker, though to a large extent ap- 
parently selfacting. Its effect is thus described by one of the witnesses 
of the experiments at her Majesty's dockyard :—* We saw the furnaces 
coaled with Newcastle coal, when immediately dense volumes of sooty 
At a signal the valve was opened, 
and in from ten to fifteen seconds the murky black cloud suddenly changed 
into an almost cloudless vapour, which rapidly became quite invisible. 
At another signal an iron cover was placed over the valve, so as to restore 
the furnace door to the usual old condition, and almost instantly the dense 
inky black cloud made its appearance, to vanish again in a few seconds on 
the removal of the iron cover.” 

One of the greatest impedimente 
plans has been their liability to g: 
being to a great extent dependent 


The present plan seems quite independ 
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the practical application of other 
out of order, or their effectiveness 
n the care and skill of tt 
nt of this. But even if 





» stoker. 
it were, 


to a larger extent than appears, subject to the stoker’s care, thfthird ge- | 


neral advantage of the plan already mentioned, namely, its effect upon 
the temperatare of the furnace room, or stoke hole, would secure the fire- 
man’s attention to it. This we consider a really important point,and one 
which gi 
of. Its efficacy in this respect may be seen from the following extract 
from the second notice of the invention which bas appeared in the Times: 
—*The bulb of a delicate thermometer was placed against the furnace 
door or apparatus after it had be Losed for balf an hour, and it indica 
ted a temperature of 64 degre: The furnace djoining, without the 
apparatus, was red hot. The furnace door, while the apparatus is in ac- 
tion,“is reduced to the temperature of the entering stream of air, and im 


mediately after the closing of the apparatus the thermometer appl 
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degrees. From these experiments the impurtant practical fact is deduced, 
that all the radiant beat 
door was opened, 


it follows that the 


suriace 


that the inner 
admitted air when it 


furnace 
of the apparatus was red hot, 


issues from the apparatus is at a very bigh temperature, and in the best | 


possible condition for promoting the combustion of smoke. 
this desideratum obtained in a scientific manner, at once most simple 
perfect, but another result eusues—the furnace room, 
duced in temperature. 


Not only is 
and 


} : 
or stokehole, is re 





hole is produced by the furnace doors, and if these can be kept at aa | 
average temperature of 50 degrees, this source of heat-producing surface 
isremoved. The health and comfort of the firemen are matters of great | 
mportance. All the naval engineers, after placing their hands upon the 
nace doors, immediately exclaim, “ If for no other consideration than 
reduction of temperature, this apparatus must be introduced.” Mr. 


Prideaux st would engage to make the engine-room as cool 


sted that he 


as the Captain's cabin, if a lowed to do so.” 
These, independently of the sanitary question, in its relation to the ge- 








ral public, are the main considerations which arise to us in connection 
th this subject ; and if the results practically attainable by this inven 
tion be at all equal to what is re p ted, we ¢ an only bail it « iccom 


plishment of one of the greatest desiderata of modern steam navig 
sud recommend it cordially to the notice of the ente ri} rising at 
companies and builders in this locality.—Liverpool Daily Times. 
THE * HIMALAYA” STEAM-SHIP 

Notwithstanding tt concerning 
we make room for these interesting details, 


> multiform accounts published daily, 
ships of every description 


because the 


vessel here described is undoubtedly the very foremost in her 
class. 

This magnificent screw steam-ship, belonging to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, commanded by Captain A. Kel- 
lock, left the Thames for Southampton on Thursday week, and is calcu 
lated to have made the passage from Greenhithe to St. Helen’s Roads in 
thirteen hours ; and, siuce ber appearance in the Southampton Docks, has 
been the object of great interest and attention to numerous visitors of all 
classes of society who have been permitted to go on board to make an in- 
spection of the wonderous triamphs of enterprise and skill displayed in 
this gigantic ocean steamer. 

The Himalaya is the largest ocean steam ship in the world. She is, in 
fact, the Duke of Wellington, not alone of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s fleet, but takes ducal rank among all the merchants steam- 
ships at present in existence. The Himalaya is 3550 tons register, equal 
to over 4000 tons burtben, and is of the extraordinary length of 372 feet 
9 inches, The length of keel is 311 feet ; breadth for tonnage, 46 feet 2 
inches ; depth of hold, 24 feet 9 in-hes. These proportions, when con- 
trasted with the dimensions of other ships, give a great advantage, par 
ticularly din length, to the Himalaya ; for example, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, of 131 guns, although of greater beam and depth, is inferior in length 
by ninety-two feet tothe Hunalaya, The screw-steamer Great Britain 
is 532 feet long, or forty feet shorter than the Himalaya ; while the Ame- 
rican clipper ship Great Republic, recently destroyed by fire in New York, 
was only 325 feet long, or of forty-seven feet less length than the Hima- 
laya, Although the Himalaya exceeds in so large a degree the length 
of the Duke of Wellington, yet she is inferior in tonnage to that ship, the 
Duke being 3759 4-94 tons, or about 209 tons larger than the Himalaya, 
The superior burden of the Duke of Wellington is produced by her 
enormous breadth of beam, which is sixty feet ; and her depth, which is 
fifty-seven feet forward and sixty-five feet aft, both these qualities being 
indispensable in ships of war to enable them to carry their heavy arma- 
ment of artillery with the requisite supply of ammunition, stores, &. 
The engines of 700-horse power, are on the trank principle, similar to 
those supplied by that firm to the 4gamemnon and other vessels. Their 
splendid performance cannot be exaggerated; they work like the me- 
chanism of a chronometer, and propel the ship through the water with 
incredible smoothness and ease of motion. The cylinders of the engines 
are of 84inches diameter, with a 3}-feet stroke, and the revolutions per 
minute are from 50 to 60. The screw is a two bladed one, on the old 
principle, of 18 feet diameter, with a 28-feet pitch, and weighs nearly 
seven tons, The vessel is full ship-rigged ; and the masts, spare, and 
sails, which have been supplied are those suitable for a clipper-sailing ship 
of 1600 or 1800 tons, Captain Kellock assuresus, from the experience he 
has already had of the qualities of the vessel, that in a heavy breeze there 
would be no difficulty in getting eighteen knots or twenty miles an hour 
out of the ship by using both steam and canvass. Passengers by this mag- 
nifloent steamer will revel in every luxury and comfort that can be com- 
prehended in a sea voyage. The saloon, nearly 100 feet in length, will 
dine 170 persons; the bed cabins are the largest and most roomy ever yet 
appropriated to marine travellers. : " 
meats accomodation for 200 first and second-cabin passengers, besides the 
usual mail-rooms, baggage-rooms, store-rooms, water-tanks, &e. The ship 
will carry 1000 tons of measurement goods on freight, and jin her bunkers 
can stow 1200 tons of coals. The spar-deck is flush from stem to stern, 
and itis when setting foot upon this part of the vessel that her immense 
size produces an extraordinary effect upon the spectator. An uninterrupt 
ed promenade of 375 feet, or 125 yards is here provided. To walk round 
the spar-deck precisely one seventh of a mile has to be traversed. 

The possession of such a stupendous steam-ship as the Himalaya must 
be a matter not merely of local, bat national interest. If, unhappily, th 


stations, is a common temperature for the furnace room.” It is no wonder | threatened war should break out, there is po telling the uses to which 

' if “ under such circumstances,” as was remarked by a naval officer of ex pon emergeacies, this vessel, and other steamers of lesser size belongi: g 
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perience, “carefal firing does not take place,” and that the mea “ will ; to the great steam companies, might be applied. Three thousand men 





‘could be embarked at Southampton, and conveyed by the Himalaya in 


8 this plan a decided value above any otber we have yet heard | 


1 to | 
the door indicated a temperature of 45 degrees, the external air being 40 | 


is transferred to the entering fir, and since it | 


A very large proportion of the heat of the stoke- | 


eam-pacaet | 


There is in the various suits of apart- | 





eleven days to Constantinople or the Black Sea ; while steamers such ag 
the Colombo, Plata, 4trato, Jason, Argo, Crerus, and many others, might 
be despatched with proportionate numbers. By employing temporarily 
the great steamers usually congregated at Southampton, a smal! army 
might, in fact, be rapidly thrown upon any particalar point of the Euro- 
pean or Asiatic coast, where the exigencies or unexpected hazards of war 
should render such succours necessary. For rapidly transporting im- 
mense supplies of provisions, ammunition, artillery, and of men to the 
fleets In the Black Sea, in the Mediterranean, or in the Baltic, it is dig. 
cult to say what enormous services might not, on emergency, be rendered 
by a few steamers ench as these, should the Admiralty at any time find it 
desirable to employ them. Armed with long Paixhan guns, manned with 
a sufficient force of seamen trained to gunnery, such a ship as the Hisme- 
laya would laugh to scorn the efforts of any ordinary ships of war to cap- 
ser. The Duke of Wellington, according to accounts recently re- 
ceived from Lisbon, is as easi!y handled at sea as a Cowes yacht; and, 
if we rightly interpret the intelligence which has lately reached us, the 
Admiralty are determined to try, on a more extended scale, the principle 
of screw line-of-battle ships. lostead of ships of 4,000 tons, 800-horse 
power, and carrying 131 guns, there is nothing to prevent the construc- 

ion of ships 500 feet Jong, of 10,000 tons burden, and capable of mounting 
200 or 250 pieces of ordnance of the l4Pgest size. 

The momentum of the Himna/aya, arising from her enormous bulk and 
speed combined can scarcely be estimated. On Friday week, when she 
was going into dock, and her speed was almost spent, and with only the 
slightest amount of way on ber, she snapped in two a warp as big asa 
man’s arm, which held her, as if it had beeu a piece of packthread. Such 
a ship would cut down a man-of-war to the water's edge. According to 
the mail contract, she would be bound, in case of war, to carry guns for 
her defence. But this would be quite uanecessary. She would rua away 
from, or run over any enemy’s ship. The largest and most heavily- 

| mounted privateer would be too glad to get out of her way. Her euc- 

| cessful performance of the trial trip of 3000 miles to Alexandria will mark 

}an epoch in the history of steam navigation, which will have an impor- 
tant influence on the interest of commerce and the world, for it will show 
the practicability of again reducing the space between the most distant 
parts of the earth, and of abolishing almost all the discomforts of a 
engthened sea voyage. 

The Himalaya was constructed by Mr. T. Waterman, jun., at the build- 
ing-yard of Messrs. C. Mare and Co., of Blackwall ; and is fitted with en- 
gines of 700-horse power, by Messrs. Penn and Co. 
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Tue Deopora Pixe Tree.—An interesting report has recently been 
published, addressed to the Right Hon. T. F. Kennedy, Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, by Dr. J. F. Royle, late superintendent of the East 
India Company’s botanical garden, Saharunpore, on the introduction, and 
cultivation of the deodar (the most valuable of the pine trees of the Hi- 
malayan mountains) in Great Britain. This tree ix indigenous to the 
Himalayas from elevations of 5,500 up to 12,000 feet above the sea, and 
| is of a very hardy nature, growing on the tops of ridges and at the head of 
gorges, where it is exposed to great vicissitudes of temperature and violent 

| custs of wind,’and flourishing also in the poorest soils. The deodar ie re- 
| presented in this report to be most valuable as a timber tree. A groupin 
the neighbourhood of Simla measured on an average 10 feet in girth, and 
another group nearly 11 feet, taken at 5 feet from the ground ; while on 
| the northern declivity of the Himalayas they have been measured from 
20 to 30 feet in girth at the same height from the soil. The timber is 
| stated to be most excellent in quality, being sufficiently close in texture 
| to be made into articles of furniture, and is of great strength and dura- 
bility. It requires little or no seasoning, and takes the saw kindly, 
though it will not split into planks. The deodar is said to be preferred by 
the natives of the Himalayas for the construction of houses, temples, and 
| bridges, and is used not only under cover but for the verandabs, roofs, and 


| external framework of houses, and for the piers of bridges. It is considered 

ilmost imperishable, and peculiarly exempt from the attack of worms and 
nsects, its only defect for building purposes arising from its extremely in- 
flammable nature. The deodar is, however, owing to its strength and du- 
rability, admirably adapted for naval and architectural purposes, and it 
is said that a boat built of this wood will last from 20 to 50 years. There 
g fit for all the purposes to 
y of the pine tribe are applied in Earope. So early as 1819 at- 
tempts were made to introduce the deodar into this country, but they do 
not appear to have been successful until 1831, when the Hon. L. Melville 
brought over some seeds, from which most of the larger deodars in Great 
Britain, from 20 to 25 feet in height, may be traced. The deodar, which 
used to be one of the dearest, is now one of the cheapest of the recently 
| introduced foreign pine trees, the price having formerly been a guinea a- 
| plant, while they can now be had for 6d. each. It is stated that there are 
{few parts of the British Isles where the deodar will not succeed, aa it 
ilready flourishes as far north as Forres. 






seems, therefore, no doubt of the deodar bei 
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|} Tue Werrinoton Co_tiece.—The text of the charter of the new Wel- 
llege has been published. It recites that upwards of £100,000 
has been subscribed to found a college for the education of the children of 
| deceased military officers who have borne commissions either in the Royal 
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Army or the East India Company’s service ; and it appoints as Govern- 
ors of the College, Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, the Arch- 
| Mahop of Canterbury, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, the Dake of Wellington, the Marquis of Landsdowne, the Mar- 
| quis of Salisbury, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
| the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Ellenborough, the 
Earl of Ellesmere, Lord John Russell, Viscount Hardinge, Viscount 
Gough, the Bishop of London, Lord Seaton, Lord Raglan, Mr. Sidney 
Hlerbert, Sir James Graham, Mr. Spencer Walpole, Sir Howard Douglas, 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir James Weir Hogg, Sir Alexander Woodford, 
Mr. Henry Richard Cox, Mr. Peter Richard Hoare, and the Rev. George 
Robert Gleig. This corporation is empowered to hold property to the 
annual value of £15,000; and todoall matters appertaining or incidental 
to a body corporate. The Queen will be the Visitor of the College. 
Every Governor hereafter elected by the body to fill vacancies must be 
approved of by a Secretary of State. The Duke of Wellington, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, the Master of the Ordnance, and the Secretary-at-War, 
for the time being, will be always Governors. The charter is dated the 
13th December 1853, -——— 

KrxpLy Partine.—The Reverend Frederick Maurice, soon after his dis- 
missal from King’s College, retired from the offices he beld in the Queen’s 
College, London, as lecturer on Moral Philosophy and English Literature, 
and Chairman of the Committee of Professors. He retired because he was 
not reelected unanimously. The journals publish the farewell correspond- 
ence between him and his brother Professors ; in which the latter, through 
the Reverend Richard Trench, express their affectionate regret at the loss 
of his services—services which had mainly contributed to secure for the 
College “the first charter which the Crown of Great Britain has ever 
granted solely for the furtherance of female education.” As a token of 
affection for the institution, Mr. Maurice asks the Committee “ to con- 
sider his share of the fund raised for paying for the charter, and dis- 
charging our obligations to the Governesses’ Society, as the property of 
the College.” The Professors request Mr. Maurice to permit his portrait 
to be taken, so that it may hang in their hall of meeting ; and the pupils 
have presented him with a “ beautiful inkstand.” 


Tue “ Srrire” Movement.—There is one innovation of the last dozen 
years that we have seen gradually ramifying and extending through our 
Christmas entertainments with a suspicious dread, akin to horror, of the 
consequences. It is the introduction of a boneless monster called “a 
sprite” into our old jolly English pantomine, against which we deem it 
only proper to protest. Is there no patriotic, pen-and-ink loying “ Father 
of a Family” that will undertake to write down the “ Sprite Nuisance” in 
a series of letters? Have we not among us a play-going “ Paterfamilias” 
that will head an epistolary crusade to deliver the stage from —_ 
turing usurpers? Every year the evil is growing greater and more diffi- 
calt ofcorrection. The time has been when a plain somersault would have 
, been sufficient to have provoked a tributary round of applause but now 
| nothing less than a man turning himself almost literally inside out will 
»waken the blunted enthusiasm of an audience growing every year more 
horribly familiar with these annual distortions, Under the stimulus of 

professional rivalry, and knowing that their engagement for the next 
year depends upon their excelling all their unnatural achievements in the 
| past, the “* Bounding Bricks of Babylon,” or “ the celebrated contortionists 
| of Cireassia,”’ have to devise during the summer more and more daring 
} 





deeds for the coming winter. They must present more puzzling combi- 
nations of figures than a railway share list, they must bend themselves 
into more eccentric forms than could be found in a sheet of Chinese hiero- 
giyphics. The somersaults, trebled this year, must be quadrupled in the 
next, and eo forth, according to the rigid rules of gymnastic, as well as 
geometrical, progression. 


that 


But it is not for the “ professors” themselves 
we fear ; it is the dread of a great epidemic of posturing that may be 


even now spreading itself through the land, whilst we are scarcely con- 
We do not complain of a man bending his body inte 


| 


scious of the danger. 
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a semicircle, if that be the only way he knows to obtain for it the requis- 
ite sastenance. We do not object to a father in red tights and spangled 
jacket building up a pyramid of his sons upon bis shoulders, if be find that 
to be the only method he can adopt of supporting his family. But we do 
object to the practice on purely national and domestic grounds, as all, con- 
scious of the strong imitative powers of children, are aware, that they may 
be led to follow those objectionable ex» mples of human elasticity that are 
placed soimpressively before them. We have already seen symptoms of 
the impending daager in those revolving urchins, who during the last two 
or three summers have been observed exposing all their “ looped and 
windowed raggedness” in a series of wheel-like movements, after the om- 
nibusses and their passengers, pelted with mud from the one, and with 
halfpence from the other. St. James’s may be as likely to catch the in 
fection as St. Giles’s. The aristocratic party of juveniles in the private 
box yonder, will enter with as much zest into the art of tying their little 
legs into knots round their necks, as that group of open-mouthed, unwash- 
ed urchins, clinging with eager hands to the rail in the front row of the | 
gallery above. The nursery of Belgravia, we have reason to believe, is | 
already surreptitiously turaed into a training school for performing pre- 
cocious feats of flexibility. Fancy the possibility ot this predilection for 
turing growing with their growth and strengthening with their strength. 
Leegine that rosy-checked schoolboy of nine years old now devouring 
every new combination of joints with insatiable eagernese, growing up 
into the bank clerk and balancing his ledgers in a manner unrecognised 
by mercantile usage. Picture the possibility, a quarter of a century hence, | 
of finding the junior partuers of our great commercial firms walking on 
their hands about the office as an agreeable relaxation for leisure moments ; | 
or conceive the rich stockbroker, whose autograph on a slip of paper en- 
endows it with wondrous virtues, retiring at dusk to his Clapham villa, 
and, extended horizontally on the rng, tossing his children vertically into 
the air after the fassion taught by Professor Risley, and afterwards mak- 
ing a Chinese puzzle of bis head and shoulders as a mere customary pro- 
vocative for bis six o’clock dinner. The past generation was stigmatised 
as a “ nation of shopkeepers,” the next generation may be characterised | 
as a “nation of sprites.” We are not alarmists, but the public should be | 
prepared for the worst. The remedy isin their own hands, and we have 
only satisfied our conscience by indicating the source and magnitude of 
the danger.— The Empire. 
Cotone. Bowie pescrrep by Mr. Ciay.—The late celebrated Mr | 
Clay was a man of great resolution and considerable daring. He once | 
told the following anecdote to a friend of ours. Travelling, in early man- | 
hood, in a public conveyance in a South Eastern State, he found himself | 
in the company of three other persons, consisting of a young lady and | 
gentleman, her husband, and of an individual muffled up in acloak, whose 
countenance was concealed, and who appeared to be indulging in a teéte 
a-téte Morpheus. Suddenly a big, brawnyKentuckian got into the coach 
smoking a cigar, and frowned fiercely around, as much as to say, “ I’m 
half horse, half alligator ; the yaller flower of the forest, all brimstone but 
the head and ears, and that’s aquafortis.” In fact, he looked as savage as 
a@ meat-ax, and puffed forth huge volumes of smoke, without reference to 
the company within, especially of the lady, who manifested certain 
timid symptom’s of annoyance. Presently, after some whispering, 
the gentleman with her, in the politest accents, requested the stranger not 
to smoke, as it annoyed his companion. The fellow answered, “1 reckon 
I’ve paid my place. I’ll smoke as much as I darn please, and all hell 
sha‘nt stop me no how.” With that he looked dangerous, and rolled bis 
eyes round as fiercely as a rattlesnake. It was evident he had no objection 
toa quarrel, and that if it occurred it was likely to lead to a deadly 
struggle. The young man who had spoken to him shrunk back and was 
silent. Clay felt his gallantry aroused. He considered for a moment 
whether he should in'erfere ; but experienced a natural reluctance to draw 
upon himself the brutal violence of his gigantic adversary. In tbat law- 
less country, he knew his life might be sacrificed unavenged. He knew 
himeelf physically unequal to the contest, and be thought, after all, it was 
not his business Quixetically to take up another man’s quarrel. Feeling 
pity for the insulted and disgust toward the insulter, he determined to 
take no notice ; when very quietly indeed, the cloaked figure in the cor- 
ner assumed an upright position, and the mantle was suffered to fall from 
it without effort or excitement. The small but sinewy frame of a man, 
plainly dressed in a tightly buttoned frock-coat, with nothing remarkable 
about his appearance, was seen, anda pair of bright gray eyes sought the 
fierce optics of the ferocious Kentuckian. Without a word, this “ lay fig- 
ure” passed his hand under his collar at the back of his neck, and siowly 
and deliberately pulled forth a long—-extremely long—-and glittering knife 
from its sheath in that singular place. “Stranger,” he said, “ my name 
is Colonel James Bowie, well known in Arkansas and Louisiana, and if 
you don’t put that cigar out of the window in a quarter of a minute, I'l) 
put this knife through your bowels, as sure as death.” Clay said he never 
forgot in after life the expression of the Colonel’s eyes at that moment. 
The predominant impression made upon him was the certainty of the threat 
being fulfilled, and apparently the same conviction impressed itself ere 
long upon the offender. During two or three seconds his eyes met that 
of Bowie. He was the weaker, and he quailed. With a curse, he tore the 
cigar from between his teeth, and flung it, scowling, but downcast, out of 
the coach vindow. Upon this, Colonel James Bowie as deliberately re- 
placed his long knife in its eccentric hiding place, and, without saying a 
word to any one else, or even vouchsafing a glance at any one, refolded 
his cloak around him, and did not utter another syllable to the end of the 
journey.—.Vew Quarterly Review for January. 
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Paper yrom Woop Firre.—In consequence of the scarcity of rags, and 
a prohibition of their exportation from various continental states to this 
country, some alarm has been excited respecting a deficiency in the sup- 
ply of paper to meet the enlightened requirements of the age ; and thig 
is not to be wondered at, for the diffusion of knowledge by means of the 
nae has become so vast, that we scarcely know anything short of a bad 

arvest which would be so much felt by the community as a limited pro- 
duction of this valuable commodity. Varipus expedients have been sug- 
gested to overcome the difficulty, but of their practicability we know yet 
nothing. In the midst, however, of the different theories advanced, we 
have the satisfaction of finding that, by the application of chemical 
science, the most important results, as regards the fabric of paper, have 
already been effected ; nor do we believe that, since the papyrus was first 
used for writing, so important a fact has been established as that of the 
manufacture of paper from wood fibre. This extraordinary and valuable 
discovery has recently been patented by Messrs. Watt and Burgess, to 
whom the public is indebted for many valuable discoveries in chemistry. 
Two specimens of the raw material are before us; the first consists sim- 
ply of deal shavings ; the second of a pure white pulpy substance, very 
much resembling a piece of cotton when first taken from the pod, only a 
little harder to the touch. 

We are also in possession of two sheets of the manufactured article, 
which is declared by competent judges to be equal to any sample of writ: 
ing paper now selling at 7d. per pound. It presents a beautiful surface, 
with a pure colourless tint, and is free from defect or biemish of any sort. 
The cost of production is stated to be somewhat under £25 per ton, which 
i3 @ saving of more than £12 upon the price per ton of the rag paper now 
in use. hen, in addition to this important difference in the cost, it is 
considered that by the substitution of clean, wholesome shavings, for fil- 
thy, and oftentimes infectious rage, an immense amount of dirt, labour. 
and the risk of disease are avoided, that the profit to the manufacturer in 
comparison with present prices will be incalculable, and that the result to 
the public generally will be most advantageous, there can be little doubt 
as to the adoption of the discovery by manufacturers of paper. The pa- 
tent is already. we are informed, in progress to the Uuited States, as well 
as to France, Belgium, Austria, and Prussia. We may add that the pulp 
was prepared by Messrs. Watt and Burgess, at Reading, and that the paper 
was made by Mr. Stevens, of the mills at Hemel Hempstead.—London 
Paper, 20th ult. 

Evouisn Rarway Divipenps.—It is conjectured that the London and 
North Western will, this half year, pay at the rate of £5 per cent., and the 
South Western £4 per cent. The Counties will also reach £4 per 
cent., and the Great Western, after disbursing its usual rate, will replace 
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baric pomp,” and England of her chivalry and houour.-—-Somerville’s 
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more than 30 years old. Her fellow-labourers bad always observed the | 
great solicitude with which the young labourer watched over ber husband, 

whom she described as ber father, as also over ber four children, whom 

she passed off as her brothers and sister. It was observed that the 

youngest of the children, whom she secretly suckled, was the object of 

ber particular care. sHer general conduct also was generally admired, | 
and her assiduous industry was such as to induce the foreman to raise ber | 
wages 25 centimes above those of the others, The imposition was at last | 
discovered, and astonishment, soon gave way to admiration. which, ere | 
long, manifested itself in sympathy and donations from all parts of the | 
neighbourbood. She herself did not think anything of what she bad done | 
in pure dictation of her feelings, and when at last she was attired as be- | 
came her sex, all she was afraid of was the inconvenience of the female 
drees in her daily labour. However, work more suited to her sex has 
since been amply provided for her. 


A Drap coatep Cysmetr!—Mr. Bright, if he have a political principle 
at all—if any one of his desultory and impulsive antagonisms may be 


in his advocacy of predominance to the commercial, the manufacturing, 
share-jobbing, and money-jobbing classes, over the senators of hereditary 
independence. This, too, is Mr. Cobden’s “homely legislature” of 
“homely men.” Working men! you have been duped, and will be again ; 
but the worst day you shall know on this side of the grave will be that, if 
it ever come, which sees the delegates of new and old Rochdales on the 
Treasury benches, a “ man of peace” at the Horse Guards, a “ lock-out” 
at the House of Lords, the key in the pocket of some Jobn Bright, with a 
“homely man’’ of a“ bomely legislature” stripping the court of its * bar 


Cobdenic Policy, by “ One who has Whastied at the Plough. 





Arran Istanp.—-The Duke of Hamilton has just purchased the whole 
of that portion of the island of Arran which belonged to Lord Rossmore, 
at the price of £51,000. "The rental of Lord Rossmore’s property in Arran 
only amounted to about £800 per annum ; and thus it is seen the Duke 
a favourite spot of the duke’s, and he has shown his partiality for it by 
comes proprietor of the whole island, with a small exception belonging 
to Mr. Fullarton.—Vorth British Mail. 

. 

A rrivLe Fosion.—The Duke of Parma, the Dake and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier, and other members of the Royal Family, breakfasted with the 
King Consort, at Madrid, the day after the Queen’s accouchement. A 
journal remarks that on this occasion both branches of the French Royal 
Family, as well-as the reigning Emperor, were represented here—the Duke 
of Parma being married to the sister of the Duke of Bordeaux ; while 
the Orleans family was represented by the Duke of Montpensier ; and the 
Bonapartes by the mother and sister of the Empress, 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in six moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 266. 
White. Black, 
1. Bio Q4. Q tke B (beet.) 
2. Qtke Q P tke Q 
%. P to BB hecomes « Bichop K moves 
4. K to Kt 6 VY mover 


5. B eheckmater. 


To Conresronpents.— Tyro. Your remarks are just ; the matter, however, 
is scarcely worth further reference at this date.—/.ocus. Problem very good— 
notwithstanding that it comes out of Place. 

—_— — ~~ 


Fatsk Dates iv WATERMARKS OF Parrrs.—Lately, in cutting up some 
paper for photographic purposes, I found in one and the same quire two 
sheets without any mark, twoof the date 1851, nine bearing the date 1853, 
and the remaining eleven were 1854. I can imagine a case might occur 
in which the authenticity of a document might be much questioned were 
it dated 1853, when the paper would be presumed not to have been made 
until a year afterwards. I think this is worth making a note of, not 
only by lawyers, but those interested in historical documents.— Votes and 
Queries. 

Tue Great Waur or Crarya.—In a lecture on China, delivered at Bol- 
ton the other day, Dr. Bowring said it had been calculated that if all the 
bricks, stones, and masonry of Great Britain were gathered together, they 
would not furnish materials enough for a work such as the Wa!l of China; 
and that all the buildings in London put together would not have made 
the towers and turrets which adorn it. 





Ciype Customs.--The Glasgow customs revenue for the year ending 
5th of January, 1854, was £688,602, showing an increase on last year of 
£35, 319. The customs receipts at Greenock exhibit a decrease, in 1853 
of £3,077. During the last year 43 ships entered the Clyde more than in 
1852, yielding an increase over that yeur of 7,349 tons, 

Tuz Movstacur Movement.—Foot Boy. “ Well, Sir, Master his at 
‘ome, but he’s confined to his room. Tle’s a growin’ of his Moostarsbers, 
and ain’t allowed to see nobody but his Airdresser.” 
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RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 2X) Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Mesers. Hall & Son, or of Mesers. Scharfenberg A&A Lats. eepuld dime 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON bn the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by CENTER & CO, 


Oct8—6ms. cor. Old and Wter Street, New Tork 





THE CHOICEST AND MOST ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT EBCOK OF THE SEASON. 


Gronae P. MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS, COMPLETE , with 15 «nperb engravings, 





some £30,000 or £40,000 in its reserve. The Great Northern proprietors 
will receive at the rate of £4 10s. per cent., and the Brighton dividend for 
the half year will be £3 4s., making £5 per cent. dividend upon the year. 
The South Eastern dividend is not yet determined upon, and though the 
dividends upon the t Provincial lines will, in scarcely any instance, 
be in excess of the same period last year, their debts and burdens will, no 
doubt, be greatly lessened, which will establish the various stocks on a 
firmer than hitherto.--Railway Times. 





Heroic Devoriox or 4 Woman.—We read in the Courrier de la Dréme 
& very interesting story about a woman who bas excited much interest at 
Valence. The name of the woman is Hypsen, by birth a Prussian, motber 
of four children. and the wife ofan infirm man. Driven by necessity and 
starvation, she disguised herself as a man, under the name of Michel. For 
five years she worked bard as a“ navvy” at the railways. Attired asa 
man, she passed for a young man of about 20 or 22 years, though she was 


from original designs Weir and Darley, and # Portrait of the author, by the la « Heury 
a ew printed on the fine vellum paper. | vol., in cloth, full gilt, és ; ip 
extra. 3, 

The world-wide popularity of many of these exquisite sor gs and poems, which have become 
household w ordain a most every patene and cottage, will, the putlivher ts confident, inenre for 
this—the only curmplete etirion of the author's poem” —he lar ctreulstion. 

* This . understands, better than any other iu the country, the subtle and visible 
links which connect words and mosic.'’— National Intelligencer. 

“ This book will be the admiration of every one who admires whet is beautiful to the eye, or 
@raceful to « refloed end cultivated taste.’’—Albary Argus. 

Jast published by CHARLES SCRIBNER. 
No. 145 Naseao-+t. 





DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INPANTS AND INVALIDS. 


4 ie excellent and heal'hy substance bas now been in use for more than three years, and I 
now us by those who have employed it, as the bealthiest and most easily 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any de: angement of the bow 
ele, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles dally employed in 
families. Prepwed only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO.. Chemiets. 


S61 Broadway “and 2, 4th Avenne, cor. Ath Mereet. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARD. 


M RS. EDWARD LODER, OFf THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSTO, Profee 
i fessor of listian and Knulied hineteg, Ne. 00 Garr Hl Place, Bleecker Bireet Mra Ble 
der's system of tenc eg. tested by thirteen Sears encoeefal Soe in New ~ ork, insoreea rr 
end perfect developer ent of voles, party of style, and oritiency of execution. For terms, . 
apply persemally or by letter a: 10 Carroll Place, 





PUTNAM’S MONTHLY FEBRUARY. 
NOW READY. 


CONTENTS, 


1. WASTIINGTON'’S RARLY DAYS Tlleetrations Residence of the Washington Fami 
ly—Primary Leeeons— Washington's Serveying Fapeditior The Furveyer's (amp 
MODERN GREEA CUsTOMP 
PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. Tilestrations Lafarge Hotel (Prout of Metre 
titan Hell)—loterior of Metropolitan Hall— Hroadway Theatu:.e— Bowery Theatre— 
nierior of Castle (harder Hippod: ome 

4 MEMOTRS OF DR. VERON 

& BOARDING SCHOOLS, FRENCH AND OTHER 

6 NOTES FROM MY RNAPSRACK Number | 

7. AUBTRIAN RALT MINES 





& ANNEXATION 
9 AT REST 
0 THE MAYFLOWER 
A POT POURRI OF PORTRY AND PARODY 
12 THAR LATEST HISTORIC DOUBT THE PROBLEM OF THE LOST PRINCE 
TL. STAGE OOACH STORIES Continned ) 
M4 EDITORIAL NOTES 
1. LaveRsTCRR— Americ Pnglich, French, and German 
2 Pine Agre 
5. Boones Reoetven 


** We consider it a peint of patrictiom to take Putnam . for this is the Magasine which ls throws 
down at London and Edinbergh like « gauntlet | take it ep whe dare! As Putnam comes to ue 
» the first of the month, we take it up with the feeling of one whe seer something roll to bis feet 
which he hesfiates to examine; ft may be a blessine—it may be a bombehell , he eyes it wistfully, 
and handles it ¥ ith tremulous fingers No one can be ineifferent to Putnam's monthly coming ; 
and this fact is the ground of his and our belief, thet the Magasine will be « permanent and ever 
growing Inatttution It ls nae necessary to say, yet we do say it, that Putoam’s & a good Mage 
rine Home Journa 





Termes. 

Subscribers remitting 63 promptly in advanoe, will receive the work for one your, pow padd, in 
any part of the United Bates, within 5.000 miler 
Clubs of six, Postmasters and Clergy men, supplied at 62—they paying postage, Scents per nam 
ber 
The first two volumes of the Magaeine neatly bound In cleth, may pow be had through eny boot 
seller, Price, $2 each, or in ball morecee, 65 Covers for bioding th mes Beents each 

Rubecribers remitting & will receive the Magesine for init, and a e mplete set of “ The Ilue 
trated Kecord of the lr dustry of All Nations,” cor taining G0 engravings The t«o bewnd wol 
umes for 1554. and the Illustrated Record, will be supplied ff 
“u. PF. PUTNAMACO. 10 Park Place 











MAURICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


NOW READY. 


THEOLOGICAL RBSAYS, By Frederick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Rinceln + lap, From 
the Second London Kdition revised and enlarged l2me, (Cle? Pe 


ALSO, THE BROOND BINTION OF 

SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. By the Right Hon, Richart Laler Shell, BLP With 
Memoir and Notes. By Dr, Shelton Mackensie, 2 Vols, l2mo, cloth ‘orlrall and Autograpb 
Letter. #20) 

RECENTLY PUBLIFHED 
CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS; Mustrating Phases of Character at the present day 
By Kev. KB. HH. Chapin l vol. l6@mo. Me 
THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POR, § vols, limo, cloth, thed. HW 
WHITE. RED, AND BLACK | Sketches of American fociety during the visite of thelr gucetw 
By Francis and Theresa Polerty, 2vole., L2mo, Wd ed, $200 
TALES AND TRADITIONS OF HUNGARY, By Theresa Paleeky, with o Portrait of the 
Author. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 2 
THE FOREST. By J. V. Huntington, author of Lady Alice Alias Ac i vol., 1tme., 
24 edition. $1 2 
ALBAN fy J. V. Hentineton, author of '* Lady Alice 
2 vole , 12meo, cloth ald 


The Forest,’ a A eew and 
completely altered edition 
THE MASTERR BUILDER; or, lAfe ata Trade. Hy Day Kellogg Lee, anthor of ' Semmer 
field , or, Life on a Farm l vol , 12me0, cloth, 2d ed. $1 

CAP SHERAF ; « French Bundle Hy Loots Myrtle i vol., Itmeo, cloth, 81 @ 

THE LION'S BKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Bernard. | vol., Ime, §1 
PORTICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRARD 1 vol., I2mo, eloth 
2d edition. $1 

THE PORTICAL WORKS OF FITZ GREENE HALLECK Only complete edition, 1 vel 
12me, cloth, 2d edition 


THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, By Wm. KB. Aytour titer of Meck 
wood's Magazine, A ae 1 vol, 12m0 1 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon (iaultier 1 vol., 12meo, cloth, Th 

NARRATIVES OF BORCERY AND MAGIC. From the most authentic sources, By The 
mas Wright, M.A., F.B.A., &e., Me 1 vol. I2me, cloth, $1 2. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE , or Goosts and Ghost Beers, By Oatherine Crowe. | vol 
2mo, cloth, 34 edition 1 


J. & REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nasean Ptreet, New Vork 


G. P. PUTNAM’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


lL. THE POTIPHAR PAPERS With Dlestrations. rd thousand, cloth. #7 ge 
Il, PROF, BILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE, FPiates. 34 edition, l2mo, cloth, $2 &. 
Ill. THE LOST PRINCE. By J, HH. Hanson, 2nd thonsand, Portraits, Cloth, §1 2% 


TV. ADDISON'S COMPLETE WORKS. Vols. 1, 2and 3, plates, cloth, Si WMeach. (Two 
remaining Volumes shortly ) 

V. VALENTINE’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK OITY, with Illustrations, fvo cloth, §2 

Vi. JOMINI ON WAR. Translated from the Russian by Major Winship. L2mo, c.oth, #1 

VII. THE EXILES, By Talvi. i2mo, cloth. $1 26. 

VIII. GOLDEN DREAMS AND LEADEN REALITIES. 12mo, cloth. $1 

1X. WEBBER'S WILD SCENES & BONG-BIRDS. With colonred plates. fvo cloth. 

X. CARL KRINKEN : His Christmas Stocking. Pilates. Cloth. Tbe. 

XI. MR. RUTHERFORT’S CHILDREN, Illustrations, Cloth. Th« 

XII. COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, By Prof. De Vere. Cloth, $1% 

XIIT. FIELD'S OITY ARCHITECTURE. Engravings, fvo, cloth, $2 

XIV. BPOONER’'S ANECDOTES OF THE FINE ARTS. Svole, cloth 822 

XV. TSCHUDI'S ANTIQUITIES OF PERU. Translated by Dr. Hawks. Ovo, Plates. £2 


STANDARD ENGLISH BOOKS, 
BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS, HANDSOMELY BOUND 
IMPORTED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 


BRITISH PORTS. From Chancer™ Berns. Aldine edition. &) vols, calf or cloth 
CHALMERS’ EDITION OF THE BRITIAH PORTS. 21 vols calf, 
BRITISH KABAYISTS, 45 vols, half calf. 

COLERIDG B'S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols., calf or cloth. 
HAZLITT’S COLLECTED WORKS, I7 vols, calf or cloth 

ALIBON’R HISTORY OF ERUROPE. 14 vols, Bvo, calf. 

VALPY'S PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 16 vols, calf 

CHALMER’'S SHAKSPEARE. Large type, & vols, Avo, calf, 

MILLS HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. & vole, #vo, calf 

POPR'S COMPLETE WORKS. By Koseoe, 3 vole., Avo, call. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. & vole , Avo, calf 

FIR WALTER SOOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS, @ vols, calf or half calif 


RIR WALTER BCOTT ® WAVERLY NOVELS. Abboteford Illustrated edition 12 vols, 
calf extra, 


LORD BACON'S COMPLETE WORK, 16 vole, *vo, calf extra. 
DR. JOUNSON'S COMPLETE WORKS, 12 vols,, #vo, calf extra 
IOUN LOCKH’A COMPLETE WORKS. 10 vols, Ovo, calf 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. Comprising Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massia 
ger and Ford, Wychelly. Congreve, Ac., Ae. 6 vols., Bvo, © 


ROBERTRON'S COMPLETE WORKS. 6 vols, ®vo, calf 
FPROISBART AND MONSTRELLET'S CHROMICLER, 4 vols, calf 
MILTON'S PROBE AND PORTICAL WORKS. & vols, calf or morocco, 
HORACE WALPOLE'S COLLECTED LETTERS. € vols, Ava, enilf. 
LORD CHE#TERFIFELD'S LETTERS AND WORKS. By Mahon. 6 vols., Ove, call, 
DEAN BWIFT'S COMPLETE WORKS. 2 vols, * vo, calf 
Deo do do 19 vols., eal? 
FIELDING’S COMPLETE WORKS, 1 vol., calf 
BMOLLET'S COMPLETE WORKS, 1 vol., calf. 
WHISTOR'S JOSEPHUS’ WORKS. (vole, calf. 
MARIA EDGKRWORTH'’S COMPLETE WORKRK. i vols., calf. 
HUME, SMOL) ETT AND NUGHEAS HIATORY OF ENGLAND. 21 vols, calf. 
UURNET'S HISTORY OF His OWN TIVES AND REFORMATION. 12 vole, calf. 
CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF TITRE REBELLION. 6 vols, calf 
NEIBUUR'S COMPLETE HISTORICAL WORKS. @vo48., Avo, calf 
BURKE’R COMPLETE WORKS. & ools., Sve, call. 
BTRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, With portratts & vole, calf. 


STANDARD AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS IN ELEGANT BINDINGS. 


THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Edited by John ©. Hamilion. 6 vols, Avo. 
, THY WORKS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With Notes and « Life, by Jared Sparks. 
0 vol-r, ¥vo 

THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY, conducted vy Jared Sparks. 26 vole, Aro. 

PRESCOTT’ #? WORKS, vic.—Hietory of the Conenest«f Mexico ; History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and leabelia, the Catholle . Hilstory of tie Conquest of Peru. §& vols, vo. 

HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE UNITED FTATES. By George Bancroft. 


5 vols, Ave. 
THE WORKS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 15 vols, I2me. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GRORGE WAKHINOTON. Edited by Jared Sparks. 12 vole. 
THE WORKS OF DANIEL WEBRTER. Edited by the Hon. Rdward Everett. 6 vols. fro. 
THE WORKS OF JOHN ©. CALHOUN, 4 vols, Evo. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Edited (rom the ori- 
gine! mannecripte by Jared Sparks 4 vols, Ho 
THE LIFE AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF JUDGE STORY. 5 vols, Bvo. 
BR List to be continaed. 


LOR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STRAMBNIP PACIFIC, Cayt 
FOR, ze Steamship will depart with the U Biates Mails for Rorope 

on Saturday, Vebrnary 18h, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal 

No berth secored anti} for. 


freight ia upe@ralled acecammrds tions for end comfort 
ee SpwinD «COLLINS B Co. ne wines, 








N. B. Just received from Londen, the genuine A. EARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
burn eight Lours. ory 10 Sun. 


are reqnested to be on boeran. “« AM. 
Fhe seceenchip A NOTIC will oncesed the PACIFIC and call Yarch 4, 184 
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NT GIFT BOOK. 


MRS. KIRKLAND'S NEW AND ELEGA 
AUTUMN HOURS. 


1 vol. Ave Uy Ulostrated with One steel engravings. e8 
full gilt, 68D, moroces, % W. 
AL*O, JUST ISSUED, 
TIONS OF THE EVENING BOOK. By Mra. © 
ae ae designs by Dallas, engraved by Burt. 1 vol., 
Tine, moroecs extre a” . 
On OR THE HOME CIRCLE. An original work by Mre. ( ; 
qnnan Rinectes vith 8 Ane stee! engravings from dewigue by H. Hilliard ead Dallas 
fall $3 HW, in moreceo exe, HW 
cland cartainiy holds an artist pencil in painting original characters, 
abound N.Y. Home Journal 
“ Art and genias have vied with each other in the production of these volames 
tasteful, pure in ite morality, and fitted to charm and instruct the home circle 
well kaows as as one of oar most accomplished aathors.''—Chrisdian Intel 
“ The choicest of the productions that have emanated from her pen 
part, sheicbes of Amervan life, oat door and dumestic ~Troy Whig 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF REVERIES OF A BACHELOR 
Ik Marvel. Ll vol, Svo. With 2 elegact engravings, from 
$4; moroees extra, 1 
* Tiastreted tn & most graphic and beaatiful style vatorn ve aneer ipl 
* The engravings are illustrative sod admirably well do VY. Omercer 
“ Its thiek, richly coloured paper , ite admirable printing ead the beauty of the iTlustrations, 
make It one of the most samptaous issues of the American Press.’ —N. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 


HRADLEY'S, J. T., SACKED MOUNTAINS: tm 1 vol. Bvo. and I2mo., with elegant Ba 
grevings 


By Mn 0 Kirkland 
qraved by Hert. Bound ta cloth, 


M. Kirkland, 


“ y ee 
fvo.. cloth, fall gi 


t oe es 
M. Kirkland 
1 vol 


Kile 


fvo 


They are, 


A 
lewigna by Darley. 


Book of the Heart 
8. 


Bs 


BEADLEY'’S, J. T., SACKED SCENES ; in | vol. Svo and 12mo., 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan treet. 


in which these 


The matter is 
Mrs. Kirklaod ls 


for the most 


In cloth, full 


with elegant Engravings 


Cie Atbion. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BCOTLAND, forpale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELIA 4 CO., 74 Broadway. 
application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
r+ s Philadelphia Express 


LIPE INSURANCE. 


These drafts may be obtained by 
Palles, Virgil & Co., and Harnden 


- 
— 





THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. & Wall Street, New York 


addition to the Fire Insurance b 
us branches, and in 
ves and granting of ann 


RE NOW PREPARED 
INSURANCE tn ite vari 
sale for effecting insurance on Ii 
justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, w 
panies ; whilet their large ital and reserved fund, t 
the sharehoiders, offer a gosrantee of security 
ing Tables of Rates, and every infor matic 
The Company ie willing to insure to | 
on an unexceptionable life 
Sho cuties noth ¢ ~ of the Company & Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
lion f Dollars, The Paid.up Capital, and Sarplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILL Ons OF DOLLARS. Of this, a «um, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasinz, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


Jamus Baows, Esq, Chairman 
Frasces Corranet, Eaq., Depaty Chairman. 


| Josern Garcanp, Jr., Req W. Faser, Baa 


te the attention of the public 
Their Tables of Re 
a} 


to their propo 
tes have been ad 
Lh be ower than those of other Com 
gethe he personal responsibility of 
mpe aie! ed in this count ¥y —_ lets, contain 
lating to t <t be had at the office 

he extent of TWENTY ViVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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Geonce Barctar, En 
Moetiune Livineeto» 
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NEW AND CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 
YOR THE HOLIDAY®?. 


na. Pgs 4 @ TIP TOP; Or, A Nowe Aim, 1 vol., 12mo, Iilasteaied. 
TU CHILLS QUREN BONNETS, | vol., Iieao, [lustrated. 
MAS Furi ~ S BRAGADOCIO, A took for the Heys end virls. 1 vol. 
GULLIVER, Ry dibert Perce. Lvol. Ilinstrated 
WM OLAND pouRNa S GOLDEN LINK. 1 vol.. ifmo 
WH. OLAND BOURNE A HILVERSTRING. | vol, limo. Illustrated 
THE LITTLE DKRUMME Hy Nieria A Touwe hing Story. lvol. 50 ce 
A GRANDMOTHER'S RRO OLLECTIONS a 4 Ella Rodman. 1 vol iene. 
VPAIRY TAL#S OF ALL NATIONS. By © Burkhardt. With {7 engravings 
1amo 


Illustrated, 
Iilne! rated 

Illustrated 

1 vol 
With 8 beatiful tinted engravings ta 


vol. 
ARTHUR'S POPULAR TALES, for the Rich, and Poor, in 6 vol 
. ul \KLES ac KIBNER, 145 Nassaa +t. 


— 
AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, 


MF conte 
UNULE FRANK HOME STORIES, in 6 vols 
each 
T.a@ 


Cc. EB. 
REFERENCE in LONDON. 
Meesas, Oise, Muss & Co., Bankers, 
REFERER CES. 
Hos. Perna MeGus, 
President of the Bauk of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Esa., 
‘ ‘ashier of the Bank of Montreal. 
| Meseus. Gi.mour & Ce., 


Hos. Jounx Beven.y Rosixson, 
Chief Justice of Upper ( ‘anada, Toronto. 
Rostnson, Raq., 
deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sia Groner Siurson, 
Gev. Hon. Hudson Ray Co., Montreal Merchants, Montreai, 


ws Messns. Lewesvaien Rovuta & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


Wisse i. 
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TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 


WN CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various listo which that complaint gives rise, 
favaluable remedy, belog at once palatable, safe and efficacious, 


T t's Compoand Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


it is an 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent,.—In all cases of irritation or acid. 
y Perr stomach, heart burn and costi veness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(fuceessor to James Tarrant,) Draggiat, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
For sale by Rushton, (lark & Co., Green, Kugene Dupuy, Jon Milhau, Dultue & Co., 
Sreadeey.. and by Clements & Hiatgm Flushes, ci 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIF B ASSURANCE 
BOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very aany advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as uarantees safety to the Office 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pogmant of his Aret pre 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one f of the annual pay 
ment mate “uarantees personal or otherwise; nor will the polley (the 
the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 


~without any rewpoasibility or 
ou conmrtiy) be required to be lodged wi 
oui es red can at any (ime present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 


of one half the anneal premium paid thereon, thas giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
value 


ta are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
. Kilioticon, M. DF. R 8. Clement Tabor, John Mosa, 
&. Bymeos, Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
T . ©. Barelay, T. Volley Grattaa, 
Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E.R. Fabre, Wm. Lann, Rev 
J. Flanagaa, Theo. Hart, Henry Jadah. 
Jes. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. CO. Kinnear 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


paon, 
4, 


Mostroal . 


Malifax NB... 6. ce eens , Hon. 


P. ©, Hill, Agent, 
R.F. Haren, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. Jack. 


W.. J. Starr, Agent. 
Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 


Mm, John, N. B. 


&. John’s, Newfoundland. . } H. my! Hoyles, Hon. q. 


Bennett, N. Stabb 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MontreaL 


THH EBQUITABLE FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY. 
40 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
T 8% lending principles of this Office art, Moderate aad Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
Annual Division of profits 
The —* Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tiaze, 
such rates of Premiams as the natare of the risk may justify 


this view an annual investigation will be = inte each oo of riak, and a retarn of one 
ete cone ee Swe made to all classes of [usurers whose Policies 
ve 


Insared are free from the liabilities of a Mutual ~eeoee Soctety, and entitled according 
yt Pty Jomapany toa retura of half the poeta 
are established throughout the Coloni 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
A. 0. ——— Esq, Chairman 
x Morais, Esq. 

Omas. "Taos. Sewarp, Ese. 

Joun Saaw, Raq. 

Fraxcis F. Woopmovse, Rsa. 


Wuiase H. Passton, Esq, Seereary. 


aUprroas. 
Haewar Eve, Esa. | Taoxwas Wittiaus, Esq, 





agtes Benner, Esq. 
veu Crort, Rse. 
Joun Moss, ksq. 


Epvxuvurn S. Syues, Esq. 
Ciament Tasor, Esq. 
Tuomas West, sq. 


BANKERS. 
Masses. Girs, Muss & Co. 
Messas. Canvace, luirre & Rosser, Soledtors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lana, J. Torrance, A. La Roeqne, J. ay Hoa. 
Ww. Fabre. 


Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McoKensie, E. 


J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 
J. Tremain, Hoa. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
i Strachaa. . 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
{ R. F. Hases, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jaek, J. V. 
Thargar. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
&. John’s, Newfoundiand,... { 6,3. Gatorn, Hoa. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Lengworth, R. Hutchinson, Hi 
Charlottetown, P. BE. Island. Charles Heuley, Thomas Dawson. - 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK BS stake, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
ashier. 


MACKRNZIB, Accountant and © 
Office—Mowrarat. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. Tl WALL STRERT, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Savine Bank ror tax Wioow anv tas Oaraay.”’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000, 


Stocks and New York Gis Stocks with the COMPTROL, 

sccordance with the State Law, will receive naw A “ ess 
Agency, No. Tl Wall street, Now York, and of Deir different Agenoigs 
Persons coing io ALTPORNTA and to AUSTRALIA tnoured at moderate ¢ premium. 
The Local Board af ape by) \e- ~ wy [ wensnetion of curreat vases 
Medical daily at | o'cloe x 
rales eng forth the avai of this Company can be had at the office, Ne. 


ee eee 


&. John, N. B... 





'n United State Stocks 
oF NEW YORK in 
Lives at r¢ 





Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, YEW ronx. 


} 


BANKERS: 
The Leather Manafacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICTTOR 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
BEDWAL BXANIF ERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENS DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 


(0, B. HABICHT, General Agout 


The Merchants’ Bask, New Tork. 


| Aces. Hamiros, Jr., Beq Josera Fow es, eq. 
| Wasae 8. Werwone, Esq. | 

mEDIC AL REFEREES 
Hosacn, M.I ! 


ALFRED ‘etia: 


Ko. F. Sanpeasor, Bay 


ALeganper FE Avetis L 


Resident Secretary 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

LONDON AND AMERICA. 

NO.66 WALL STREET, NEW YORE 
ESTABLISHED 18d. 


CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


Saxps, M.D. 


AGEN Y, 


HIS Company has deposited 8€100.000 with the ¢ Jomptrolier of this State, and it offers to 
parties desirous of electing Insurance on Life, undoubted security ; an important object to be 
regarded when it is considered that claims frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
after Insurance. f 
Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinectror—EBENEZEK FERNIF, Esq, Cornhill, , Lenten. 
Lospon Bankuns—Messrs. GLYN, HALIF aX, MILLS & ¢ 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ARCLAY, Eeq., H. B. M. Consal. 
Heary Grinnell, Eaq. 
Hon, Jadge Campbell, 
John Oryder, Esq. 
DICAL EXAMINERS 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 47 3 Broadway. | F.U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 
Stanping Counset—Hon. WILLIS ¥ ALL. 
SouicrroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
AGenrts—LUMLEY FRANKL IN, GEO. M. KNEVITT, 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


His Excellenc 

ANTHONY 
Mephen Whitney, Raq. 
James Gallatin, Es 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


762 Broadway. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE ts & subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The ent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the great majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them tn some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will! 
be given for the acc< omplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present ! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
faljure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By ita aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 
tasued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
he officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be ee to listen to the friendly veice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
spon their duty ‘* to those of their own house,” and lead them without further solicitation to se 
cure ita valnable protection 
tn claiming for “ THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con 
sider to be indisputable grounds, vis : ec »ynomy © of expenditure and a bigh rate of interest, local man 
sgement and the investment of its ac cumulating surplus in this Province, thus com! bining the chief 
reasons which rend sr one Life Office supe rionyte another, with those whic h most speak home to all 
who are Interested in the pups; erty of Canada, gad inducing many to select this office upon public 
crounds irrespective of persor val vantage, 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, the 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the * Canada’’ expended, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. 1 hese are not alluded to with any desire to 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
penses of “‘ The Canada” are low, beyond any compar ison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘* The Canada’’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heary charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn Rom the Province) would m ore than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 

Residents in any portion of the Hritish Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest loc al Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
@ceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

For furtber iuformation, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. 





notice 


w. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
maader, and th HUMBOLDT, Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1553. on the following days: 

NEW TORK. 
Humboldt .... .. 183. Dee 
Franklin. ........ 134. « 
Humboldt Rye 
Franklin... . 
Humboldt. .. 


Humboldt. . 

Franklin. 

Humboldt. | 

7 re 
Hamboldt. . . . 
Franklin... .. 
Humboldt 





Humboldt , . 

. . aa aoerer 
Humboldt... ....... 3 
Franklin... 

Humboldt. 

Franklio. . 


Franklin... .... 


Franklin, ... 
Humboldt... . 
PUR s 0:0 89 066 066 
Humboldt........... 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Len- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money 

Price of Passage from New Y ork to Southampton or Havre, first class, . 
” second class, . 
from Hay re or Southampton to New Y ‘ork, first class, . 
second alass.. 
No sage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


“veil 


onrraae LIVINGSTON, Agent, 583 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Hav 
MARTINEAU CROSKEY & CO. , Agents, Southampton. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.— 

verpoe! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new wen oni 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANC HESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leiteh. 
CITY OF PHILADEL PHIA:; 2,200 tons, (new ship). 

| CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
FROM PRILADELPHTA. rROM LIV 

City of Glasgow .... Saturday, Dee. 10, 1853. | City of Glasgow. . Wednesday, 

City of Manchester. ..Saturday, Jar. 7, 1884. | City of Manchester, Wednesday, 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 





. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Saloon after Staterooms 
midshi 


rRoM LIvERSOOS. 
Saloon after Stateroom. 


midshi 

ferwert 

RD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 

rs will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 fro 


Provisions. 
a ee ee will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 


.. fol i Fei 
lncluding Steward’s fees. ¢ 
A limited namber of third class 
ae with 


correspond 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
reland. 


Small drafts drawn at sight on England 


and I 
For freight or presage apply to 


SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 


42 Walnut Street, Philad 
_ RICHARDSON, DSON, BROTHERS & Co. ies, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION | 
+ Taga BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
Anoow ANT) NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and werfn! Steam 
T arts at ie 1962 Tons, and 400 horse power, Rosert (© sRata, (ae a 
NEW ¥ ORK #0 horse power, are appointed to sail as under, viz , 
, FROW NEW Yor « 
Saturday, 18th of March, at 12 H 
Wednesday, 1thof May | oT Tuesday, 
Passage Money—First Cabin pe State es 
Deo. io. (Midship do.) . ee 
Second do. . 
(Steward’s fee included. } 
Third Class'—A limited number of third-class 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWEN 
Carries a surgeon. 


or, 


FROM GLASGOW. 
. . Mth Febrnary. 
-lth April. 


osadey,. 


aay ae 

OO 
aseencers will be tak 
Y¥-FIVE DOLLARS. 
For freight or passage apply to 


en, supplied with provi- 


J. MeSYYON, 
New York City Bills or Gold only recetved for Passages. 3S Broadway, N.Y. 


Intending passencers are Are reqnestad to t - 
communioste at ouce with the A geet. Pay Bo attention to reports of the Shirs being fall, bat tc 





news, to take up that of LIFE | 





February i Il 


THE NEW; YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


ee 


The ATLA SEBO . .0.. ov cecccece 





The ADRIATIC 


These ships having been bullt by contract  expresaly for Government anette 6 
taken tu their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and pends and their ac 
| fons s are unequalled for elegance and comfort 
Price Ee York to 1 ivérpool, in first cabin $12) ; in second do. SO. Excite. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2). 
| An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 

No berths can be secured uti] paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
i FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday,........January ......7 

| Satarday,........ 
Saturday,.....+... 
Saturday,... 
Saturday, 
Saturday, . 
Saturday,........ 
Saturday, 
Saturday, 
Satarday,. . 
Saturday, 
Saturday, 
Saturday,.... 
Saturday,. 
Saturday,. . 
Saturday,.... 
Saturday,.. 
Saturday,. . 
Saturday 


care has beam 





Bak 


stsessssetstersssaesecse 


Spsoim 


BERBER Exes 


Rabe 


: \ ‘2, 
ey 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’'D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 1 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., % Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 


cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 








ince 


ber... 
. December... 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage ..........+++++++.-$120 | Second Cabin Passage.. .......esesseees 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage......... -$100 | Second Cabin Passage., ......-sssseeses 
B@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





Captains 
cone cognonen tes SME , 
soeeees TRIE. 
Asia, cee * "Gapt. cn Lorr. | © sevccsovecseces 
Africa, ....+.+6. + eee. -Capt. Hammison. | Niagara,. ..... 00.000 ees 
These vessels carry 0 clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on pert 


ow. 


Arabia,..... 


pC Tee. 
Persia, 


Europa, ...... 


From 


Arabia... . -Boston. 


eh ha ~ ececseres 
. . Wednesday 


Niagara 
Asia. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, oe or 
Precious is Panes, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


ex 
Bor trot freight or passage, apply to E. ours RD. 
Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,,.......0++.+.-Capt. B. Higgtms, 
stop at South ton, both going and returning. 
Prorosen Dates or Sartine—134. 
From New York. 
.Saturday, Jan. - 
. Saturday, Feb. 25. ° 
"Saturday, March 25... . -. 
.. Haturday, April 
. Saturday, May 
. Saturday, June 
.. Baturday, July 
" - ‘Saturday, Ang. 
Washington. . . Saturday, Sept. 
Hermann, ... et a heat . Saterday, Oct. 
Washingtom ......... «see se. Saturday, Nov. 
Hermann, ........+0++++0++. Saturday, Dee, 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


. Wednesday, March 1 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 

Wednesday, March 29 | Hermann . .. Wednesday, Sept 

. Wednesday, April 26, Washington .. . Wednesday, Oct. 
Wednesday, May 24/| Hermann . . Wednesday, Nev. 
. Wednesday, June 21 Washington. Wednesday, 

Wednesday, July 19 | Hermann .. Wednesday, Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding te Lon- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route n the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $129 ; Srst 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
vas ©. H. SAND, 26 South st., New York. 
A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 


MARTINEAU. CROSKEY & CO., Southamptoa, 
WM. ISELIN, "Havre. 





WASHINGTON. 
These st 





Washington. ......esereceees 
Hermann...... 
Washington .... 
Hermann org 
Warchin vgton . 
Hermann, 

w ashington . 
Hermann 


From Bremen. 
Feb. (24 

-” 

21 


... Mareb 
. April 

BR, ccvce sce e MAP 

20. . June 


tts et 


B-wae ras 


Washington... .. 
Hermann 
Washington... .. 
Hermann....... 
Washington... .. 
Hermann 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Samrson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


Pie... «sees.» December 7th, 1863. | eee ‘Teorey TO. 1864. 
Saturday. ee . January 7th, 1864. | Tuesday..............March 7th, 1864. 
The C URLEW ins just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
ont St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good vea- 
tilatuon. 
Passage Money to Bermuda. . eee ee ces 898 00 
Do. do. .! Bt. Thomas, << 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 


T 


E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


“LONDON LINE oF PACKETS. 
PR hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughest 


aa? by 3 following ships, composing the line of packets under the of the subscribers, are 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followi Teuetage througheus 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land ond 9a receive passengers os uounl vis 
Ships. Masters. Days of Saili Days of Sailing from 
N London, 
October 5, 


Southampton, Tinker, } 
Pratt, October 19, 
2 





Jan. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Aug. 


Feb. 2, 
March 9, 
March 23, 
April 6, 
2, 


June 
Marg. Evans, June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
May 


Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Griswold 


Moore, 


Nov. 


Ocean Queen, Nov. 


Amer. Eagle, April 
Devonshire, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 

Victoria, 


These ships are all of the first c’ 
Great care will be taken that the 


The price for cabin —- 
cap’ 


liquors. Neither the 
of pac sent by them, unless 


_ 
a) 


Champion, 


ok 





si ks 
ote ar 
Zk 


JOHN GRISWOLD. 


E. FE. MORGA South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WIL Bax, and tro . 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londen. 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The fol will leave Ha: ‘ork om he 
wept ays lowing tye ve Havre on the léth, and New Y. 





§T. DENTS, 
Follansbee, 


lst February .. Ceceseccccocse coceccee 


LE 


ST. NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, 


BPD. wie 6 ve co cesesec 
master. a 


MERCURY, New C™ipper.) 
master. 


Conn, ist _ 


WILLIAM TELL, Wet ADE emcee ceees. eteeceeeee 


Willard, master. Ist A ehannhe tubs Ss sna 


fort and convenience 


They are all first = New York built vessels, provided with all requist 

of passengers, commanded by men ot experience 

of is _ without wines or 
<< to the subscribers 


i 


nora, 
be forwarded free from any ¢’ 
BOYD & HL 


i 
i 


x 
2 





w. ‘YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACF, 








